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The Youthful Mariner 


An Editorial 


WELVE years ago this fall 
the editors of Scholastic 
announced that one complete 
issue of the magazine would be 
devoted to creative work by 
high school students and in- 
vited contributions in several 
fields. The cream of the results 
was published in the first Student-Written issue of 
April, 1925. From that germ has grown the present 
great enterprise of the Scholastic Awards in which 
more than twenty thousand students compete 
annually in literature and the arts and crafts for 
prizes, scholarships, and honors with a total value 
of $10,000, and the chance to have their work recog- 
nized by juries of distinguished writers, critics, and 
artists. The 1937 Awards are announced in this issue. 
It is worth repeating here a few axioms about 
these contests that are likely to be overlooked. 
Scholastic does not assume that every high school 
student is an embryo genius in the arts. We are 
not trying primarily to discover professional writ- 
ers and artists, and we regretfully admit that for 
every student who displays the outstanding ability 
necessary to win prizes in a national competition 
of this size and difficulty, there must be scores and 
hundreds whose work will fall by the wayside. Nor 
do we consider the prizes in themselves as more 
than a minor incentive and a justifiable reward. It 
is true that the cash or the scholarships have been 
a godsend to many struggling students ambitious 
for a career in these fields. And Scholastic is proud 
to have helped them in even a small degree. 

But the significance of a “mass movement” of this 
kind is that through it thousands of young people 
learn for the first time that they have in them some 
bright flame of imagination that escapes the rou- 
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tine, and that, if trusted, nursed, and persistently 
fostered, will bring them a sense of mastery over 
themselves and over their material environment 
which is the start of a well-ordered and happy life 
Why do we so often say of a cook or a bacteriologist, 
of an automobile mechanic or an accountant, “He 
is an artist in his line”? We merely mean that he 
or she has a pride of workmanship which follows 
through and exhausts every ounce of possibility 
for perfection in the particular small segment of 
reality that belongs to him. And the boy or girl 
who has found out how hard it is to do something 
creditable in verse or prose, in pottery, etching, 
oils, or metal work, will not only know and enjoy 
good art when he sees it done by professionals in 
after life: he will know that sound endeavor in any 
field is the first criterion of character. 

Mr. John Masefield, the visiting Poet Laureate 
of England, when questioned by a ships’ news re 
porter, said, “Give young, keen, eag 
opportunity, and they will give results 
should not have to labor just to keer 
needs leisure, and it is absurd to take a great poet 
and make him write advertisements.” 

Well, yes! We’d like to see every aspiring young 
American with a spark of talent given a chance to 
create, unworried by the economic wolf, even 
though we seem to remember that a certain John 
Masefield once swept barroom floors and waited on 
table in Manhattan’s slums. Scholastic will do its 
bit to bring them opportunity. But far more essel- 
tial, we think, than a satin-smooth envir-~~-~ . 

a self-starting man or woman in whon 
create becomes 

“One equal temper of heroic hearts, 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in-will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
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Victoria 
Pops the Question 


A Scene 
From the Great 


Stage Success 
of 
Helen Hayes 


VICTORIA 
REGINA 
By 
Laurence 
Housman 


ICTORIA’S first wish (and com- 

mand) on becoming Queen, in 1837, 
at the age of 17 was to have a room of 
her own, to get away from her bossy 
and dominating mother, the Duchess. 
She was equally and charmingly firm 
about arranging the rest of her life, 
and when it came to choosing a hus- 
band, knew exactly what she wanted 
and got it. Indeed, by the time her 
Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, came 
to her with his list of eligibles, Vicky 
had already made up her mind about a 
young man who wasn’t on the list at 
all. When you think of Prince Albert, 
don’t think of the Prince Consort for 
whom they named coat-tails and to- 
bacco; think of the young, tall, and 
handsome suitor from Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha whom Vicky chose herself, 
popped the question to, and adored 
for the rest of her life. 


HE Queen is still in mourning 

but she does not mourn. Ani- 
mated and happy, she sits listen- 
ing to what, in earlier youth, -she 
was never allowed to hear—the con- 
versation of a gentleman of breeding, 
worldly, witty, and to a certain extent 
wise. This she thoroughly enjoys. 
And Lord Melbourne, her Prime 
Minister, enjoys talking to her. She 
is not clever; she cannot say clever 
things; but the mingled strain of art- 
lessness and self-possession, of dig- 
nity and simplicity, which he finds in 
his Royal Mistress’s character — a 
character which he is artfully mould- 
ing, not so much to his own ends as 
is own convenience—attracts and de- 


lights him. They are now on such 
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intimate terms that the queen when 
he comes for an audience, does 
not keep him long standing. They 
are seated now; and as an indication 
of their pleasant relations, the queen 
is going on with her wool-work. 


Victoria: How do you begin the 
day, Lord Melbourne? 

MELBOURNE: Begin it, Ma’am? 

Victoria: Yes. What do you do 
first—you, who have so many things 
to do in the day? I find it difficult to 
know myself where to begin. 

MELBOURNE: Well, starting at the 
very beginning, Ma’am, I breakfast— 
if I may be allowed to say so—in bed. 

Victorta: Oh! I should never have 
thought of that! 

MELBOURNE: Try it, Ma’am, try it! 
It makes an invaluable break between 
sleeping and waking. Sleeping is one 
thing: it takes time. Waking is an- 
other: it takes more time. Working 
is another: and takes more time than 
ail the others put together. 

Victoria: And after breakfast, what 
then? 

MELBOURNE: Well, let me think! .. . 
First, I rise, Ma’am. Over that I need 
not go into details. 

Victoria: No? 

MELBOURNE: Or—would you like me 
to, Ma’am? 

Victorta (a little disappointed): 
No, oh, no. You rise? 

ME.souRNE: I rise from bed. Then 








“Animated and happy, she sits listen- 
ing to what, in earlier youth, she was 
never allowed to hear—the conversa- 
tion of a gentleman of breeding . . .” 


I ride in the Park; when I come home 
I write. So I begin with the three 

S. 

Victor1a: But “write” begins with 
a W. 

MELBourNE: I am corrected, Ma’am. 
“Write” does begin with a W. Your 
Majesty is right, as usual. 

Victoria (laughing): Oh; you are 
funny, Lord Melbourne. 

MELBOURNE: Funny? 

Victorta: So witty, I mean. You 
always say something amusing. Yes; 
please go on! 

MELBOURNE: That, Ma’am, is all the 
beginning of my day. When that is 
done, the day is half over. 

Victorra: And when do you say 
your prayers, Lord Melbourne? 

MELBOURNE: My prayers? Oh, I 
say them whenever I have time for 
them. 

Victoria (a little shocked): But— 
Lord Melbourne! 

MELBOURNE: As often, and as long 
as possible. 

Victoria: That seems to me a little 
irregular. 

MELBOURNE: Did your Majesty 
never hear the story of the holy 
monk who had a Vision vouchsafed to 
him: a Vision of—well, of a very high 
character? And just as the Vision ap- 
peared, the chapel-bell began ringing. 
Duty—discipline—required the monk 
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Above: Helen Hayes as the 
young Victoria about to 
pop the question to Prince 
Albert (Vincent Price). 
Right: Victoria in later life 
(still Helen Hayes) receiv- 
ing her prime minister, the 
great Disraeli, played by 
Abraham Sofaer. 


to leave the seraphic 
Vision and go into 
chapel with the rest: 
a function which, in 
these circumstances, 
was so like praying 
to the Vision behind 
its back, that - it 
seemed almost fool- 
ish. It was a hard thing to do; but 
the monk did it. In great anguish of 
spirit, he left the Vision to itself, and 
went and did his duty. The service 
seemed intolerably long; he was dying 
to get back to his Vision. At last he 
was able to do so. The Vision was 
still there; and as he fell down be- 
fore it in renewed adoration, the Vis- 
ion made this remark: “If you had 
not answered that béll, I should not 
have stayed”—or words to that effect. 
Ma’am, my position as Prime Minis- 
ter is very similar to that of the pious 
monk. I am constantly having to 
leave the vision to answer the bell. 

And so, Ma’am, with your Majesty’s 
permission, let me, for the moment, 
leave visions and come down to facts, 
and the affairs of State. There are 
certain things which will have soon 
to be decided, and one or two in 
which delay—delay of preparation at 
all events—is inadvisable. 

Victoria: Oh, yes; there are many, 
I’m sure. 

MELsBourNE: There is one especially, 
which your Majesty — graciously 
deigned to mention the other day. 
You then said, Ma’am—with a cour- 
age which I thought remarkable in 
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one so young—“Some 
day we must marry” 
... Has your Majesty 
given that matter any 
further thought? 

Victor1a: Oh, yes, 
Lord Melbourne, I have 
thought of it a great 
deal. 

MELBOURNE: Is your 
Majesty prepared yet 
to take me into your 
Majesty’s gracious con- 
fidence? 

Victor1a: You mean? 

MELsourne: As to the 
possible recipient of so 
overwhelming an 
honour. 

Victor1a: Oh, I have 
not thought of any per- 
son—in particular. I 
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Scenes from the New York stage play 


mean, I have made no decision. 

MeE.LBourneE: I am relieved to hear 
it, Ma’am. Then your Majesty has 
still an open mind! 

Victoria: An open mind? Oh, of 
course, I shall make my own choice, 
Lord Melbourne. 

MELBOURNE: Why, of course, Ma’am. 
I would not suggest otherwise, for a 
moment. 

Victorra: But there are certain 
things as to which I am quite resolved. 

MeEtsournE: As for instance? 

Victorta: My marriage, Lord Mel- 
bourne, must be a marriage of affec- 
tion. 

MELBOURNE: That, I am _e sure, 
Ma’am, can be arranged without diffi- 
culty. 

Victoria: Some one, I mean, whose 
character I can respect: one whom I 
can love and look up to. 

MELBourRNE: Look up to? 

Victor1ra: Yes, Lord Melbourne, it 
may sound strange to you; but I must 
have as my husband one whom I can 
eventually look up to—when I have 
trained him for the position he will 
have to occupy. 

MELBOURNE: Oh, quite so, quite so. 
I trust that such a person will be 
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found. And as your Majesty has 
owned to an open mind on the sub- 
ject, I have here with me a list of—of 
possibles. 

Victorta: Oh, Lord Melbourne, 
how interesting! ... How many? 

MELBOURNE: Well, at present, 
Ma’am, only five. But more are com- 
ing. 

Victorra: Coming? 

ME.BourNE: All kinds of inquiries, 
inquiries about them. 

Victorta: What kind of inquiries? 

ME.BouRNE: All kinds of inquiries, 
Ma’am: my bounden duty. I would 
not wish to present your Majesty with 
one to whom there could be any pos- 
sible objection. 

Victoria: And you have already 
found five! Lord Melbourne, how 
clever of you! 

MELBourRNE: “Possibles,” I said. The 
inquiry is still going 
on; I am making it 
now. After inquiry 
of your Majesty, pos- 
sibly there will be 
only one left. 

Victoria: I would 
like to see your list, 
Lord Melbourne. 

MELBOURNE: If 
your Majesty will 
pardon me a mo- 
ment. When I have 
fully explained the 
considerations which 
guided me in my se- 
lection, I will sub- 
mit my list for your 
Majesty’s judgment, 

T and (as I hope) ap- 

* proval. 
Victoria: I cannot 

approve all five! 

: MELBOURNE: Just 
ae i as a preliminary, 
—_— Ma’am, why not? 

Vandamm From five in the run- 
ning select your 
favourite—the winner. 

Victorta: Perhaps I shall not 
choose one for a long time. But go 
on; I am quite interested and excited. 

MELBouRNE: The conditions, Ma’am, 
for a suitable consort to your Ma- 
jesty’s throne are necessarily special 
and particular—I might even say, 
peculiar. He must, of course, be of 
royal blood; on the other hand, he 
must not be the direct or likely heir of 
any foreign king or reigning prince. 

Victorta: But why not, Lord Mel- 
bourne? 

ME.LBouRNE: Political complication 
might arise, Ma’am. The crown of 
Hanover has passed from your Ma- 
jesty to another, because of the law 
which limits the succession to males 
only: a circumstance which I regard 
as fortunate. We want no more 
crowns of Hanover; the country is 
better without them. To _ proceed, 
then: he must be a prince of some 
royal house, not too petty, not too 
important. We must avoid entangling 
alliances. He must also be of the 
Protestant faith. 

Victoria: Oh, yes, I couldn’t marry 
a Papist. 

MELBouRNE: You could not, Ma’am. 
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The Act of Settlement forbids it. He 
must be sufficiently young to be a 
suitable life-partner to your Majesty. 
He must know, or be capable of 
Jlearning the English language; cap- 
able also of adapting himself to English 
customs, habits, and prejudices. The 
last is the most difficult of all, since 
the English have a prejudice against 
foreigners. 

Victrorta: But, Lord Melbourne, 
that makes it impossible! 

MELBOURNE: No, Ma’am. It only 
rather restricts the choice. Someone 
must be found who, once naturalized, 
is able to share the prejudice. I’ve 
known it done. Your Majesty’s 
cousin, Prince George of Cambridge, 
for instance, is rapidly acquiring a 
thoroughly British outlook. In an- 
other five years or so he will have 
learned to dislike foreigners as much 
as we do. 

Victoria: But do you dislike for- 
eigners, Lord Melbourne? 

MeELBouRNE: No, Ma’am, no; of 
course not! But sometimes, for po- 
litical reasons, one has to pretend to. 

Victorta: Well, and what more? 

MELBOURNE: It would be well, 
Ma’am, if he had some means of his 
own; though they need not be large. 
Parliament will provide whatever 
addition is necessary. He must have 
presence suited to his station; also a 
certain amount of brain, but not too 
much. He must not expect to inter- 
fere in politics. 

Victoria: Indeed, no! I should 
never allow it. 

MELBOURNE: Finally he must have 
health, and a sound constitytion; he 
must—that is to say—come of good 
stock. And that, Ma’am, has been our 
main difficulty. Good stock, in the 
royal families of Europe, is rare. 

Victoria: Please explain, for I don’t 
quite understand. “Good stock”—I 
thought that meant cattle. 

MELBOURNE: It does, Ma’am, in cer- 
tain connections. But it also means— 
what comes from father to son. You 
find it referred to in the Second Com- 
mandment where we are told that 
the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children: also their virtues. 
In certain royal lines the sins and 
the virtues have been mixed; and one 
has to be careful that they shall not 
be more mixed. For that reason the 
marriage of royal cousins is generally 
inadvisable. 

Victorta: Oh. 

MELBOURNE: Generally, I say. In 
the case of a certain branch of your 
Majesty’s family connections it is un- 
fortunately true in a rather special 
degree. For that reason, in the list 
I am about to submit, I have not in- 
cluded—though it was suggested to 
me—two of your Majesty’s cousins, 
who might otherwise have been de- 
sirable candidates — their Serene 
Highnesses Prince Ernest and Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 

Victoria: But they both looked 
quite strong and healthy when I last 
saw them two years ago. 


MELBouRNE: Apparently, Ma’am. 


But appearances are sometimes de- - 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Laurence 
Housman 


AURENCE HOUSMAN is 
a kindly and _ distin- 
guished old gentleman who 
enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing the most censored play- 
wright of the British Isles. 
The runner-up is George 
Bernard Shaw who has had 
only four plays barred from 
production. Mr. Housman 
boasts 32. This is not be- 
cause he writes racy com- 
edies—suggest that to him 
and he would smilingly raise 
his hands. in mock-pious 
horror. Mr. Housman is cen- 
sored simply because he 
loves to write about royalty, 
and royalty is taboo as a 
subject for the theatre in the 
British Isles. Victoria Re- 
gina cannot be produced publicly in 
England because it deals with the one 
family that is sacrosanct in the eyes 
of English law. 

Speaking autobiographically (and 
very modestly) Mr. Housman writes: 

“The man who bears my name, and 
who claims to be me, was born on July 
18, 1865, the sixth of a family of seven. 
He was an ugly child—at least so he 
thought—and remained ugly till his 18th 
year when his looks gradually improved. 
He was told this by one of his sisters as 
a rather surprising fact; he did not dis- 
cover it for himself. He was also, in 
those early days, rather a weakling, bad 
at athletics, slow at running, not fond 
of exercise, a continuous but a slow 
reader, lazy at work which did not in- 
terest him—and, at his school very little 
did: in solitary leisure a persistent day- 
dreamer, in company a victim of what is 
now called ‘the inferiority complex’ 
from which he has never got free, and 
is still, in consequence, defensively pug- 
nacious.” 

Mr. Housman is unmarried, an 
ardent pacifist and internationalist, 
and lives with a group of Quakers 
outside the English village of Glas- 
tonbury. His chief interest and ac- 
tivity today is the production of plays. 

Laurence Housman had been writ- 
ing poetry, children’s tales, and 
legends for several years before his 
novel, An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters, made him famous. The book 
had been published anonymously in 
England and pirated here in America; 
the letters themselves were attributed 
to many a great lady, from Queen 
Victoria down, before the public dis- 
covered that they had been made out 
of whole cloth by a writer whose chief 
claim to fame at that time was that 
he was the younger brother of the 
late great A. E. Housman (see _ Schol., 
May 23, 1936), whose A. Shropshire 
Lad was already famous in 1900. 
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Housman’s first stage success was 
Prunella, written in collaboration 
with Granville Barker. Since then 
he has written over a hundred plays 
(mostly for the uncommercial thea- 
tre) among which the best known 
are Little Plays of St.. Francis (a 
cycle), Bird in Hand, his version of 
Lysistrata, The Chinese Lantern, and 
Palace Plays. He wrote Victoria Re- 
gina largely by accident. The last 
scene of the play, which depicts Vic- 
toria’s Jubilee, was written first, and 
constituted a complete one-act play 
in itself. Fascinated by his subject, 
and by the chance to make a human 
being out of a stuffy legend, the play- 
wright delved into other periods of 
Victoria’s life, and the final result 
was a series of thirty plays. It was 
from this cycle, each one a separate 
entity in itself, that Mr. Housman 
and Helen Hayes finally selected the 
ten scenes which make up the highly 
successful Victoria Regina. The play 
appears likely to run for another sea- 
son on Broadway. 


Mr. Housman was quite evidently 
in love with his subject when he wrote 
his pieces about Victoria. One of 
his great regrets is that the Queen’s 
diaries are in the hands of an English 
lady who has cut out and destroyed 
what she has considered unfit for 
posterity, but Mr. Housman has done 


-as well as he could without them. 


He says: 

“In the thirty episodes, large or small, 
important or unimportant, which go to 
make up the series, I think I may truly 
say that, though I have sometimes used 
satire, I have never once used it without 
some measure of affection or respect for 
that great, wonderful little lady who is 
the main subject. I have made her a 
figure of comedy, but not a figure of fun! 
I have written quite purposely to bring 
smiles, not tears, to her memory. 





Learning 
To Write? 


Then everything you do, 
and think, and feel is 
part of your training. 
But to get that full, 
meaty content into your 
work, and to master the 
assured “at - home - in - 
your-world”’ quality 
called individual style, 
there is nothing quite 
so effective as a rich, 
plentiful diet of read- 
ing. 


[omtes- there may be 
writers — of unaccount- 
able origin—who profess 
to read little, and have small 
love for books, there is also 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge of 
whom it is said that he read, almost 
literally, everything of his day; and 
there is Thomas Wolfe who asserts 
that he read 20,000 books in 10 years. 
In their respective periods, we can 
think of no other writers whose works 
are so free from flatness or banality. 


The student of writing may fear 
that a close study of the work of 
others will cause his work to re- 
semble, or seem “to follow”; but to 
fail in originality through unaware- 
ness of what is being written (and 
read) by others seems much more 
likely. The world travels fast these 
days and news gets around rapidly. 
The idea that seems new and strange 
and entirely one’s own may have 
made another writer’s reputation five 
years ago. Naiveté in style may be 
desired within limitations, but naiveté 
in ideas will win nothing beyond the 
complete disregard of editors. 

Perhaps a good way to choose 
names and books for this writers’ 
specialty list, will be to run over the 
troublesome elements in fiction build- 
ing, and then find two or three who 
have mastered each field. 

Begin with conversation. If you 
have been keeping abreast of cur- 
rent criticism, you will know that the 
name of Ernest Hemingway has been 
synonymous with the successful use 
of conversation for the last eight 
years. For the speech of the Hem- 
ingway characters performs more than 
the usual offices of dialogue in the 
story. You will not have read many 
pages of Farew®ll to Arms, for in- 
stance, until you detect the unusual 
rhythm of the speech. As you read 
farther, you will note that, transcend- 
ing line and paragraph, it seems to 
form a rhythmic pattern for the 
whole; to be a nucleus for the book’s 
unity. 

Another ample field for the study 


We Learn to Write 
By Reading 


By MARY 


of conversation is 


provided by the 
books of Louis 
Couperus, the 
Dutch novelist. In 
fact, in Old People and the Things 
That Pass, he uses little else, yet pre- 
sents a complete story and brings the 
reader into close acquaintance with a 
large number of very real people. 
Do you feel that your characters 
are flat, one-dimensional to the ex- 
tent that they resemble paper dolls, 
beautiful in color and design, but 
woefully lacking in life and hearti- 
ness? There have been some great 
books written within the memory of 
most of us which present single char- 
acters of magnificent proportions, 
broad enough and significant enough 
to live for generations. There is Kris- 
tan Lavransdatter in Sigrid Undset’s 
book of the same name; or there is 
Annette in Romaine Rolland’s The 
Soul Enchanted. Slowly, page by page, 
experience following experience, their 
creators have made them mature and 
grow to strength before us. We feel 
that we know all women through these 
two, which should be sufficient reward 
for any writer’s time. Somerset Maug- 
ham in Of Human Bondage has accom- 
plished something similar in showing 
the development of Philip Carey, 
though his method differs greatly. 
Other authors are particularly pro- 
ficient in bringing.out the minor char- 
acters, making them as memorable as 
the principals. The Good Companions 
by J. B. Priestley, and Road of Ages 
by Robert Nathan provide whole 
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caravans of these for your examina- 
tion. It may be an innate gift of 
kindly understanding which makes 
both Priestley and Nathan do this so 
well, or it may be skillful technique, 
possible—to a degree—for those who 
strive for it. 

Does your story seem thin and bare 
in outline and wholly lacking in the 
richness of detail which you admire 
in others? The best study in docu- 
mentation which we can suggest now 
is that you read the extremely brief 
and simple story of Joseph as it ap- 
pears in the Old Testament. Follow- 
ing this, examine again the two vol- 
umes, Joseph and His Brothers and 
The Young Joseph, in Thomas Mann’s 
series built around this character. 
Study this completely logical elabo- 
ration with wonder that so much can 
be made from so little, but study it 
also with the purpose of finding out 
how it is done. Note how much 
Thomas Mann’s familiarity with his 
race—both past and present—and 
with its traditions has added to de- 
velopment of both the story and the 
character. 

Is it the striking phrase, the telling 
image, that evades? To see what 
can be done along this line, read 
with delight The Sea and the Jungle 
by H. M. Tomlinson; The Innocent 
Voyage by Richard Hughes; and The 
Enormous Room by E. E. Cummings. 
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No amount of surface cultivation can 
produce images such as these, but by 
the very reading you may be awak- 
ened to a more sensuous appreciation 
of your world and to deeper delving 
into the under-consciousness of your 
experience. 

Trying to weave the feeling of na- 
ture into your work? You can go to 
nothing finer than The Peasants by 
Ladislas Reymont, or for something 
more recent to Wolf Solent by John 
Cowper Powys. 

You may be writing the family 
chronicle. So many people are these 
days. If so, you cannot have missed 
Look Homeward, Angel, by Thomas 
Wolfe and its continuing volume Of 
Time and the River. Here’s a chron- 
icle for you, demonstrating some- 
where in its vast overflowing almost 








oll the characteristics which 
siodern writers seek. You 
can hardly fail to catch 
something of its tremendous 
vitality, and beyond a 
chance, it will do something to you 
as a writer—change you or add to 
the depths of your understanding. 

The more completely mastered 
chronicle, Roll River, by James Boyd, 
employs a new way of introducing 
earlier generations into the story of 
the present. Try to read, also, Bud- 
denbrooks, by Thomas Mann—the 
record of a great family’s disintegra- 
tion. Like everything else of Mann’s, 
it is solidly built, a quality which is 
not a gift, but an accomplishment not 
easy or natural to writers of this gen- 
eration, and, hence, worthy of study. 

Your methods of studying the books 
so sketchily presented here will de- 
pend, doubtless, upon your work 
habits. Some will take notes; some 
underline; some read and assimilate 
with the large assumption that what- 
ever goes in will, in the course of 
time, appear as a natural element; 
some will analyze painstakingly. But 
whatever the method, and beyond the 
fact of becoming or not becoming a 
writer, the value of this reading will 
femain. Acquaintance with books of - 
this stature cannot fail to make you a 
keener person in your mentality and 
a larger person in your spirit. A 
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great accomplishment and great train- 
ing for either writing or living. 


Other authors 


Other contemporary authors we 
recommend for their widely assorted 
but distinct literary style are: Vir- 
ginia Woolf (Room of Her Own, Mrs. 
Dalloway); Lion Feuchtwanger (Ugly 
Duchess, Power, Success); Willa 
Cather (My Antonia, Lost Lady); 
Walter de la Mare (Memoirs of a 
Midget); Proust (Swann’s Way); Al- 
dous Huxley (Point Counterpoint); 
E. M. Forster (A Room with a View, 
A Passage to India); Heywood Broun 
(Gandle Follows His Nose, The Boy 
Grew Older); P. G. Wodehouse 
(Nothing But Jeeves); James Thur- 
ber (Middle-Aged Man on the Flying 
Trapeze); Dorothy Parker (After 
Such Pleasures); Arnold Bennett 
(Old Wives Tale); William Saroyan 
(The Daring Young 
Man on the Flying 
Trapeze). 
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Phrase Origins 


By Alfred H. Holt 


The following credit line was inad- 
vertently omitted from the first column 
of Phrase Origins which appeared in our 
Sept. 19 issue. We hereby gladly make 
acknowledgment that these columns 
(which will run throughout the year) 
are reprinted from Phrase Origins by 
Alfred H. Holt, copyright, 1936, by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


Annie Oakley. In memory of a fam- 
ous riflewoman (member of the Buffalo 
Bill troupe) who could throw a playing 
card into the air and: shoot it as full of 
holes as a punched meal ticket before it 
landed, this means a meal ticket, and 
figuratively, any complimentary ticket 
or newspaperman’s pass. 

In yacht racing, it is a ventilated spin- 
naker (see News-Week, Sept. 15, 1934, 
for picture plainly showing the holes in 
the sail). The British having adepted 
the expression, the Americans (true to 
tradition) invented a new one for the 
bulging sail—and it became a “Mae 
West.” 


apple of the eye. “The apple of my 
eye” is not a literal translation of the 
Old Testament Hebrew, which really 
means “little man in the eye,” and cor- 
responds to “babies in the eye” (one’s 
own reflection as seen in the pupil of 
another person’s eye). The use of it, in 
English, to mean something very precious 
to one, goes back to the 9th century. 
The pupil of the eye was believed to be 
apple-shaped, and was known to be very 
sensitive and therefore entitled to special 
protection. 


apple-pie order. The cut-up apples, 
in a pie, are not usually, if ever, care- 
fully arranged. “Alpha-beta order” 
sounds far-fetched, as a source, though 
some alphabet book for children may 
easily have begun with “A is an Apple 
Pie.” The French nappes-pliees, folded 
linen (indisputably neat), has been sug- 
gested. I like cap-a-pie as well as any— 
the English rendering of the French 
“from head to foot.” But it must be 
admitted that the origin of “apple-pie 
order” is still a mystery. 

“Apple-pie bed” is easier; the bottom 
sheet is folded and tucked in (like the 
crust of a pie) in such a way that the 
victim’s feet will penetrate only half way 
into the bed. 


April fool. Why All Fools’ Day should 
be April first is still a matter of conjec- 
ture. The source has been variously 
given as: the tricky weather; the mock 
trial of Christ; the fruitless errand of 
Noah’s dove; the rape of the Sabine wo- 
men. Crowell prefers the explanation 
that when New Year’s Day used to fall 
on March 25, the ensuing week of fes- 
tivities closed with appropriate rites on 
April Fool’s Day. 


architecture is frozen music. Pcet 
Schelling is believed to have first ex- 
posed this idea in his Philosophy of Art. 
Goethe said the same thing, about the 
same time (1829), as quoted in Steven- 
son: Die Baukunst ist eine estarrte 
Musik. 


armed to the teeth. Though one is 
inclined to associate this with the pirates 
of the Spanish main, so heavily armed 
that an extra knife or so had to be 
carried between the teeth, the expres- 
sion is not common in English literature 
before Cobden (1849). 










BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


HERETICS. By Gilbert Keith Ches- 
terton. 


[* does not seem possible that I will 

not see G. K. C., pacing ponderously 
along some crowded London street next 
summer, as I have so often seen him in 
the past—looking always as if he were 
thinking of something particularly 


pleasant, and followed always by the 
affectionate glances even of those who 
knew him only by reputation and by 
He was always the kindest 


his books. 
of men. 


In the best sense, he will be here— 
in America as well as in his own 
England. He lives in his books as 
scarcely any writer of his time may be 
said to live. If I suggest that you begin 
with one that was written way back 
in 1905, it is only that you may profit 
by a longer acquaintance with G. K. C. 
Kipling, Shaw, Wells, George Moore, 
Lowes Dickinson—they were in their 
prime when he wrote about them in 
these searching, sympathetic appraisals. 
What understanding Chesterton had for 
honest heretics, whether they fought on 
his side or not! 


We need that spirit of conviction on 
our own part and decent consideration 
for the convictions of others. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS 
MORE. By Anne Manning. 


NNE MANNING was one of those 

rare writers with the gift of making 
fiction sound like a personal record, so 
that one of her books, a novel about a 
certain Mary Powell, has been quoted 
more than once as an actual historical 
document. She gets this effect fairly, 
because she has the power to communi- 
cate not only the facts but the feeling 
of history—and that is what makes a 
good historical novel. The most popu- 
lar of all her many books, however, is 
as much a biography as it is a history, 
being in the form of a diary by Mar- 
garet Roper, the devoted daughter of 
Sir Thomas More, telling the story of 
the household in which she grew up, 
her father’s career and its tragic termi- 
nation. There could scarcely be a bet- 
ter daughter than Margaret Roper, nor 
one whose father more highly appre- 
ciated her goodness; their personal re- 
lation is one of the most beautiful in 
the history of family life. But this story 
is more than an account of his family 
life: it is the tale of his court life, 
the record of his career as Lord Chan- 
cellor of England when King Henry 
VIII depended on his judgment, and the 
poignant tragedy of his downfall. There 
have been many biographies, large and 
small, that have told this story, but the 
simple homely details are brought out 
particularly clearly in this record. 


This book has been popular for a long 
time and has reached a place in Every- 
man’s Library. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


(leary Peads 


MARK TWAIN 


Vol. 1 No. 1 of The Mark Twain 
Quarterly is off the press. This first 
magazine named after a great American 
author is devoted chiefly to the life and 
writings of Mark Twain himself. The 
first issue contains contributions by 
Booth Tarkington, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Tristram Coffin, Gelett Burgess, Arthur 
Guiterman, Margaret Fishback, and Wit- 
ter Bynner, among others. We quote 
Mr. Guiterman: 


Beyond the Pleiades: 
“Your name?” 
“Sam Clemens, please,” 
“Don’t know you. Where in space 
d’you hail from? 
“Earth.” 
“What place is that?” 
“A place for fun.” 
“Hmp! Tell me what you’ve done.’ 
“Let’s see. I wrote Huck Finn.” 
“What? Mark!—Why come right in!” 


? 


THE QUEEN 


Further research about Queen Victoria 
would include two biographies—an old 
one and a very new one. The first is 
the Lytton Strachey standby, published 
a few months before Laurence Hous- 
man’s Palace Plays first appeared; the 
new one is by Edith Sitwell. For Mr. 
Housman’s own account of the writ- 
ing and producing of Victoria Regina, 
see Stage for Jan. 1936. His article is 
illustrated with color reproductions of 
the original sketches Rex Whistler made 
for the sets for the New York produc- 
tion. We especially recommend the scene 
in whieh Vicky sees her Albert shave 
for the first time. 


A TO BAGGAGE 


The first part (from “A to Baggage”) 
of the first comprehensive Dictionary of 
Ameriean English has just been pub- 
lished at the University of Chicago where 
it has been in the making for eleven 
years. The completed dictionary will 
include every word of American origin 
or usage, and every word related to the 
development of the country and the his- 
tory of its people. There will be at least 
25 parts in this monumental work, bound 
into five volumes. The dictionary, which 
is the first thing of its kind attempted 
in this country, will be an invaluable 
asset to any school or library. 


HOUSMAN 


“Memories of A. E. Housman,” by his 
brother and close friend, Laurence Hous- 
man, appears in the Sept. 19 Saturday 
Review of Literature. There is much in- 
formation in this brother’s-eye-view of 
the author of A Shropshire Lad—among 
others is the knowledge that A. E. re- 
fused the Order of Merit offered by the 
King to distinguished authors. Laurence 
Housman’s autobiography, The Unezx- 


pected Years is shortly to be published 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


STORY 


Beginning in its November issue, Story 
magazine will have a new department 
of eriticism devoted exclusively to first 
novels. The department will be con- 
ducted by Horace Gregory, teacher and 
poet, and will be called “Firsts: The 
New Writers of Today and Their First 
Books.” 


LETTERS 


Readers of Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s 
long popular book The Little French 
Girl will want to read the author’s 
charming letters, soon to be published 
(Houghton Mifflin) in book form as 
edited by her husband, Mr. Basil de 
Selincourt, the English critic. A half- 
dozen of the letters, subtitled “A Por- 
trait” appeared in the September Forum. 


MOVIES 


Books recently purchased for the 
movies include Vincent Shean’s Personal 
History (Doubleday) starring Fredric 
March; Fannie Hurst’s Great Laughter 
(Harper) (the motion-picture rights of 
which sold for $100,000 before the book 
was published); and Julia Altrocchi’s 
Snow Covered Wagons (Macmillan) to 
be filmed in color. 


FIRST NIGHT 


Sinclair Lewis’ novel, It Can’t Happen 
Here, will appear simultaneously on the 
stages of 28 WPA Federal Theaters 
throughout the country on October 20. 
Mr. Lewis has made the dramatic adap- 
tation himself (with the help of John 
C. Moffit, film critic and scenario writer), 
and will personally direct the New York 
production. The 28 simultaneous open- 
ings will comprise the largest first night 
performance that the American theater 
has ever seen. 


MORE ON HARVARD 


.If you care to do more reading on 
the subject of Harvard, its tercentenary 
celebration, its traditions and its officers, 
we recommend the “Profile” on Presi- 
dent James Bryant Conant by Henry F. 
Pringle, which began in the September 
12th issue of The New Yorker. Pringle 
is the biographer of Alfred E. Smith and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Other recent magazine pieces on the 
Harvard anniversary are: “Through 
Change and Through Storm,” by Roger 
Burlingame, in the September 12th 
Today, and Samuel Eliot Morison’s sum- 
marized “History of a University” in the 
New York Times Magazine for Septem- 
ber 13th. 

Mr. Burlingame’s novel, Three Bags 
Full, would be described as a “history 
of Central New York State from the 
days of the first Dutch settlers to the 
threshold of the present.” 
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ROBERT P. TRISTRAM 
COFFIN 
I older days, whalers in tiny 


boats on enormous seas cast their 
harpoons, and, “blind and deaf, 
the whale lunged forward, as if by 
sheer power of speed to rid himself 
of the iron leech that had fastened to 
him” (wrote Herman Melville in 
Moby Dick). The small boat linked 
by rope to the crazed creature “tore 
a white gash in the sea,’ with the 
danger of death close as the sea itself. 
Now, years later, a son of whalers 
of Nantucket, Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, with a worm on a hook, fishes 
for trout in a stream; a peaceful, pas- 
toral sport which has been favored by 
poets for centuries. When he goes 
home, he has only to look down the 
street to see the house in which he 
was born forty-four years ago, in 
Brunswick, Maine. A stone’s throw 
away is the first school he ever at- 
tended. 
Inside his house are pictures of his 
own making; pen and ink sketches, 
water-colors, linoleum and wood- 


blocks. Some of these have appeared 


as illustrations in magazines and 
books. On shelves and tables are 
books of his own writing: a novel, 
Red Sky in the Morning, books of 
essays and biography, and among his 
six books of poetry, Golden Falcon, 
Ballads for Square-Toed Americans, 
and Strange Holiness, which was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 1935. 

During the school year, Mr. Coffin 
teaches in the town of his birth at 
the college that Longfellow and 
Hawthorne attended: Bowdoin, from 
which he himself graduated. In the 
summer time he goes to the Maine 
coast, where he has an old sea cap- 
tain’s house with a fireplace in each 
of the dozen rooms. Here he has time 
to write. 

Mr. Coffin cannot remember a time 
when he didn’t write. As an under- 
graduate at Bowdoin, he won many 
literary prizes. At Princeton, where 
he went in 1916 as Longfellow Scholar 
from Bowdoin, he appeared in two 
Books of Princeton Verse. As Rhodes 
Scholar from Maine at Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, he took his degree in 
English Literature, specializing in the 
seventeenth century and John Donne. 
One of his examiners for the degree 
was Robert Bridges, then poet lau- 
Teate of England. He published his 
first book of poetry, Christchurch, in 
1924, while a teacher at Wells col- 
lege, Aurora, New York. 


_ As a poet, Mr. Coffin has not the ~ 


ability of such former Pulitzer Prize 
poets as Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Robert Frost, and Archibald Mac- 
Leish. He is a competent craftsman 
rather than an original genius. No 
matter how familiar one becomes 
with Mr. Coffin’s verse, a new poem 
by him, without his name, is readily 
taken for the work of some other 
skilled writer. In his desire to ex- 
press emotional communication with 
the Divine through Nature, he, too 
often, changes the reality of cows, 
birds, and flowers. Wordsworth, with 
his greater powers, could express 
his feeling for the Divine in Nature 
without ceasing to see the reality. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


In all of his books, Mr. Coffin is 
skillful in bringing to our eyes ap- 
pealing likenesses in natural scenery. 
A snake is a “flowing jewel in a 
brake”; “fish scales smear men’s 
hands like stains of stars”; footprints 
of mice in snow are “feather-stitch- 
ing.” In Ballads of Square-Toed 
Americans is an attractive mood of 
airy jocularity. The mood of Strange 
Holiness is, as in these quoted poems, 
one of mystical wonder. 


The Book of Snow 


The new snow made the world so bright 
My bedroom was unearthly white 

And woke me up at half-past seven; 
I dressed, and went out into heaven. 


The upper edge of everything 

Had turned into an angel’s wing, 
Feathers and flowers mixed together; 
It was a starry kind of weather. 


I had to keep my eyes half to, 

But not so close but what I knew 

All the early morning things 

Done by my friends with paws and 
wings. : 


Twin fans told me clearly where 

A crow had left the earth for air, 
Around the spikes of splendid ice 
Ran feather-stitching of the mice. 


In below the hemlock tree 

Was trefoil of the Trinity 

Where a rabbit came to ponder 

The meaning of my smoke out yonder. 


A Summer’s day, for all its sun, 
Never could open up to one 

The book of earth like this to show 
Such heavenly words upon the snow. 


New Guests 


The upstairs of the house has gone 
The way of men and wood; 

Whatever the stairway led to once, 
It leads up now to good. 


Step after step goes up where men 
Went up to live or die, 

The topmost stair breaks calmly off 
Into the open sky. 


Where love and sleep once met, the 
‘ rooms 
New guests entertain, 
The young sun and the ancient moon 
And the godlike rain. 


Notice the charming suggestiveness 
of the last lines in the first stanzas: 
One indirectly bringing to mind, the 
brightness and softness of clouds so 
often compared to snow; the other 
making us think of the sky pointed at 
so naturally as the site of heaven. 
What is the “way of men and wood?” 
In other poems, Mr. Coffin speaks of 
the “ancient sun.” Do you think his 
adjectives in the last two lines of 
“New Guests” are as well chosen as 
they might have been? 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Strange Holiness, by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, copyright 1935, by permission of 
the Macmillan Company, publishers. 


Here’s a poem from Ballads of 
Square Toed Americans which shows 
our author in a different mood. The 
“Peregrine” to whom he sings is 
Peregrine White, the first baby born 
in Plymouth Colony after the Pilgrims 
landed from the Mayflower. 


Lullaby for Peregrine 


Hush! new baby, bob-cats creep 
Through woods three thousand dark 
miles deep 
Behind thy cradle, and their eyes 
Are many as the fireflies. 


Hush! lean Red Men wake and prowl, 

And the great, white, stealthy owl 
Shows deep eyes like burning coals, 
And the bears have left their holes. 


Hush! lonely one, thou liest curled 

Upon the edge of this new world, 
And all the babies that will be 
Are lying in this crib with thee. 


Hush! ten million men with saws, 
Hammers, axes, and new laws 
Out of this small crib will creep 
After thou hast done with sleep. 


Hush! the woods grow dark and still 

Save for the sad-voiced whippoorwill. 
Sleep and rest. When thou wilt wake, 
There'll be a shining world to make! 


DorotHy EMERSON 
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of Events 





Foreigners Aid Rebels 


How neutral are the European na- 
tions during the Spanish Civil War? 
Urged by Premier Blum of France, the 
main nations were supposed to have 
agreed to keep hands off during the 
Spanish fighting. A New York Times 
dispatch from Caceras, near the Por- 
tuguese border, says bluntly that the 
Fascist rebels are being aided by 27 
German airplanes flown by Germans 
who make no effort to conceal their 
nationality. The report also says a 
huge air base has been built at Caceres. 
A correspondent of the Nation Belge, a 
publication of Belgian industry, reported 
from rebel headquarters in Seville, that 
a score of German, Italian and Polish 
pilots were flying planes brought over 
from these countries. “If the rebels 
win .. . their victories will have to be 
credited to the assistance rendered by 
their Fascist friends from other coun- 
tries,’ the writer stated. Pointing out 
that Germany is supplying bullets and 
bombs to the rebels, the Russian news- 
paper Pravda asks for money to buy 
bread for the Spanish loyalists. General 
Miguel Cabanellas, head of the rebel 
committee at Burgos, in the north, has 
praised Germany’s aid and the German 
newspapers give him plenty of pub- 
licity. 

Meanwhile the Spanish government 
has continued its desperate resistance 
against the Foreign Legion and native 
Moroccan troops of General Franco. 
“They are braver than we are,” declared 
one Fascist leader after a fight with gov- 
ernment militia near Toledo, south of 
Madrid. General Franco’s troops are 
moving up the Tagus river from the 
southwest and are within 50 or 60 miles 
of the Spanish capital. The loyalists 
have rushed volunteers, including wo- 
men, to reinforce the lines at Maqueda 
near Toledo. Despite the strength of 
the rebel’s foreign air fleet, two Span- 
ish aviators broke through and bombed 
General Franco’s troops. 

After taking Irun and San Sebastian 
on the northern coast, General Mola’s 
rebel troops have turned south to at- 
tack Madrid. Loyalist volunteers have 
formed a new defense line south of 
these ports. The fascist rebel govern- 
ment at Burgos issued a statement “out- 
lawing” all parties that were support- 
ing the Madrid government. It also de- 
clared that capitalism in Spain would 
be abolished. Since the rebels are sup- 
ported by wealthy Spaniards, including 
Juan March, it is doubtful if the fascists 
would take over private property. Ob- 
servers believe this statement was is- 
sued in an effort to win wider support 
against the Spanish government. 

As the war drags on people wonder 
which side will be exhausted first. The 
Spanish government is known to have 
a large store of gold which can be used 
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to purchase war supplies and food. Al- 
though the rebeis are backed by wealthy 
men they are expected to run out of 


funds sooner. Their Foreign Legion 
and Moroccan troops fight for cash and 
if they are not paid promptly they may 
cause trouble. Reports say the “side 
with the last ounce of gold” may be the 
victor. And no matter which side wins 
it will be faced with the serious prob- 
lem of rebuilding a ruined nation. 


Pope Denounces Communism 

Welcoming Catholic refugees from 
the Civil War in Spain, Pope Pius XI 
strongly denounced both Communism 
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POPE PIUS XI 
and Nazism. More than 400 Spanish 
bishops, priests and nuns gathered in 
Swiss Hall at the Papal Palace in Rome 
to hear the spiritual leader of millions 
of Catholics throughout the World. The 
Pope was clad in his customary white 
robe and appeared in as good physical 
condition as could be expected in view 
of his age of 80 years. Although he 
tired and had to pause frequently during 
his long speech, of nearly 5,000 words, 
the Pope’s voice rang out strongly as 
he spoke of the horrors of the Civil War 
and praised the Spanish clergy. 

The Pope denounced Communism as 
the champion of beliefs that are inciting 
the masses “against every form of in- 
stitution, human and divine.” He said 
the real defense against Communism is 
“Christian teaching and the consistent 
practice of Christian living,” and called 
upon all states to practice these beliefs. 
Seemingly referring to reports of fascist 
rebel barbarism in Spain, the Pope 
called upon them to conduct themselves 
with moderation. He accused the Ger- 


Around 


the World 








man Nazis of crippling the Catholic 
Church by obscuring facts and support- 
ing a press that twisted the truth. Re- 
cently, Catholic officials in Germany 
asked Hitler to cease his attacks on the 
Church. Hitler has indicated he will 
make peace if the Catholics continue 
their policy of supporting the Nazi drive 
against Communism. Since the rise of 
Nazism in Germany the State has at- 
tempted to control religion and certain 
Nazi groups have formed organizations 
which worship ancient German gods in- 
stead of following the Catholic or 
Protestant beliefs. 


Hitler Covets Russian Lands 


While German airplanes roared over- 
head, Dictator Adolf Hitler told thou- 
sands of National Socialist (Nazi) Party 
members at the Nuremberg Congress 
that Soviet Russia is Germany’s ulti- 
mate enemy. He then gave several rea- 
sons why Germany should fight its 
eastern neighbor. “How Germany has 
to work,” he shouted, “to wrest a few 
square kilometers from the ocean and 
from the swamps, while the Bolshevist 
Jews are swimming in a superfluity of 
land. If I had the Ural Mountains 
with their store of treasures in raw ma- 
terials, Siberia with its vast forests and 
the Ukraine with its tremendous wheat 
fields, Germany would swim in plenty!” 
He then called for renewed sacrifices 
in order to build Germany’s military 
power. Her vast rearmament program 
already has lowered the standard of liv- 
ing, as more money is spent for guns 
and planes and less for food. Thrifty 
German housewives are said to look 
up when a German airplane flies over- 
head and remark, “There goes our 
butter.” 

Germany’s efforts to line up European 
nations in a combine against Russia and 
Communism seems to be winning the 
support of Italy (Schol., Sept. 26, 1936). 
Italy’s plans for a trade agreement with 
Russia have been dropped suddenly. A 
United Press correspondent in Italy was 
ordered to leave the nation for writing 
a story about the discovery of a com- 
munist movement in Italy. Ludwig 
Lore, in the N. Y. Post, reports that 
Italy may join Hitler in his violent cam- 
paign against the Jews. Heretofore, 
Mussolini had not allowed anti-Jewish 
propaganda in his party or his news- 
papers. Therefore, many Jews and lib- 
erals had supported him even though 
they did not like his suppression of free 
speech and the press. Now, the Regime 
Fascista, official organ of the Fascist 
Party, the only political party in Italy, 
expresses agreement with German anti- 
Jewish and anti-Communist views and 
asks threateningly: “Why do the Jews 
not demonstrate in some tangible way 
that they desire to break away from 
all the rest of the Jews in the world 
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. and really support Fascist Italy?” 
Although Germany says Russia i 
“World Enemy Number 1,” other Euro- 
pean nations fear Hitler’s ambitions. 
Britain is angered at his demands for 
the return of German colonies lost dur- 
ing the World War. France is increas- 
ing her army and air force. Poland, 
which had signed a treaty of friendship 
with Germany in 1934, is drifting back 
to a French alliance and the French 
promise loans to help build up Poland’s 
industries. A look at a map shows that 
Germany cannot reach Russian terri- 
tory quickly without going through Po- 
land. Since France and Russia have a 
treaty of cooperation, the renewal of 
Franco-Polish ties helps keep Ger- 
many in check. But with all the nations 
of Europe playing with matches while 
sitting on a powder keg of hatred and 
ambitions, no one can be sure just when 
an explosion will occur and plunge all 
Europe into a war more destructive 
than the World War. 


Strikes Threaten Blum 

A new wave of strikes in France has 
threatened to upset the Popular Front 
Government of Premier Leon Blum. 


’ Employers are refusing to meet work- 


ers’ demands for pay raises and the 40- 
hour week. Workers have replied by 
calling strikes and seizing plants in some 
sections of the nation. At Lille, 30,000 
textile workers called a “sit down” 
strike and determined to remain idle 
at their machines until owners agreed 
to the 40-hour week. At Lyons, 1,500 
workers removed the plant manager and 
took over control of production, and in 
Paris radical workers are threatening 
a similar stroke at the giant Renault 
automobile plant. 

Premier Blum took office in June after 
the Popular -Front of Socialists, Radi- 
cal Socialists and Communists won the 
elections to the Chamber of Deputies. 
(Schol., Sept. 26.) A-wave of strikes 
enabled Blum to obtain agreements 
raising wages, while the Chamber 
passed a bill establishing the 40-hour 
week in industry. Higher wages caused 
prices to go up so the workers recently 
have demanded further raises in wages. 
Employers insist they cannot afford to 
pay more. Other employers have re- 
fused to obey the 40-hour law. Con- 
servatives say the seizure of factories 
by workers is a part of the communist 
program to control production in France. 
They are demanding Blum’s resignation 
because he has failed to settle these new 
strikes. The Premier’s Radical So- 
cialist support may leave him if they 
decide that he favors the Communists. 
Colonel de la Rocque’s fascist party 
has increased its activities lately and is 
areal threat to Premier Blum. Em- 
pleyers have taken a firmer stand in 
their refusal to meet workers’ demands 
and the workers insist that factory own- 
ets are holding out in order to cause 
trouble for the Premier and drive him 
from power. They fear that failure to 


win these strikes will mean the collapse 
of the 40-hour-week law and also give 
the fascists a chance to seize political 
control in France. Premier Blum, after 
aweek of negotiations, induced the Lille 
Strikers to accept a 6% wage increase. 
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Britain Harassed by Arabs 


Continued Arab outbreaks in Pales- 
tine have caused the British to send 
more troops to this strip of territory 
along the Eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. During the World War the 
British drove the Turks from Pales- 
tine and the peace settlement gave them 
control over the country. Since then 
Palestine has been troubled by con- 
tinued Arab-Jewish quarrels. Both 
races claim the nation as their home- 
land. The Arabs have lived there for 
thirteen centuries and say they were 
promised their independence for aiding 
the British against the Turks. The Jews 
are supported by the British declara- 
tion made by Lord Balfour in 1918 that 
Palestine shall be the Jewish national 
home. Modern Jewish agricultural and 
industrial methods have brought pros- 
perity to Palestine but the Arabs de- 
mand a halt to Jewish immigration and 
resent the Jewish policy of employing 
only Jewish labor. Hitler’s anti-Jewish 
policies in Germany have caused Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine to increase 
greatly and made the Arab-Jewish prob- 
lem more serious. 

Since the Spring of 1936 the British 
have struggled to check the latest out- 
break. Arabs have raided Jewish set- 





than ever to control Palestine and she 
watches all Italian moves suspiciously. 
Italian radio stations have attempted to 
stir up Arabs in Palestine by broadcast- 
ing fake stories about uprisings in other 
British colonies. A British protest 
brought a halt to such broadcasts but 
they fear Italy is secretly working for 
the Arabs. 


Talbert in N.Y. World-Telegram 
WE’RE ALL LIVING IN A 











TRAILER THESE DAYS! 


Syria Moves Toward 
Freedom 


After the World War, the 
Arabs of Syria, a territory north- 
east of Palestine, were placed 
under French control. And like 
the Arabs of Palestine they have 
carried on a continuous struggle 
for independence. In Syria, as 
in Palestine, this desire for in- 
dependence has met the stone 
wall resistance of foreign offi- 
cials. Back in 1925 a serious 
outbreak in Damascus’ was 
quelled by a French bombard- 
ment of the city. Early in 1936 
a widespread independence 
movement, led by the Syrian 
Nationalist Party, caused a gen- 
eral strike and more clashes be- 
tween Syrians and _ French 
troops. French High Commis- 
sioner Count Henri de Martel 
failed to check these outbreaks 
and finally agreed to Syrian de- * 
mands. After a trip to Paris, de 
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tlements, and called a general strike to 
cripple business activity. The British 
have sent Lieut. Gen. J. G. Dill to be 
military governor replacing Sir Arthur 
Grenfell Wauchope, High Commissioner 
of Palestine, and threaten a strict mili- 
etary rule if Arab violence does not stop. 
The Arabs answered this threat by am- 
bushing a British patrol. The British 
report that the Arabs are well-armed 
and they suspect that Italy is helping 
stir up trouble in Palestine. Since Italy 
gained control over Ethiopia and has 
fortified the Dodecanese Islands, near 
Palestine, Britain is more determined 


Martel got French officials to sign 
a treaty which will give Syria its 
independence in three years. 

The country will be divided into two 
states—Syria- and Lebanon. Both will 
be independent but under French mili- 
tary protection. The French will sup- 
port their request for membership in 
the League of Nations. Similar steps 
were followed several years ago when 
Syria’s neighbor, Iraq, was granted its 
independence by Britain, and now is a 
member of the League. 

During the past 16 years Syrians have 
accused France of crippling Syrian in- 
dustry, and refusing to buy Syrian 
products. Observers feel the treaty does 
not adjust these wrongs. 
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A New 


Congress of Vienna 
By Olive Vincent Marsh 


ORE than a hundred years 
Me an exceedingly brilliant 

assemblage met in Vienna. 
Napoleon had been banished to Elba, 
and the Congress of Vienna met to 
reconstruct the Europe which he had 
disorganized in the previous twenty 
years. One of the most important 
diplomatic gatherings in the history 
of Europe, this Congress, in 1814-15, 
was a conspiracy of princes and aris- 
tocrats, whose aim was to give back 
their thrones to those who had been 
deprived of them by Napoleon. In 
fact, however, any power strong 
enough seemed able to seize what it 
wanted by means of secret agree- 
ments. The records of this Congress 
fail to show any lofty spirit or ideal 
of the common good.  Self-interest 
was the dominating motive, and bar- 
gains and intrigues the order of the 
day. 

In strong contrast to this former 
Congress of Vienna is the Congress 
which was held in Vienna this past 
summer, where representatives of 
many nations and tongues, from all 
over the world, met for a week of 
neighborliness together, dedicated to 
the ideal of world peace through mu- 
tual understanding. It was the 
Twenty-eighth World Congress of the 
Universal Esperanto Association. In- 
stead of an assemblage of princes, 
divorced from the common touch of 
humanity, this gathering was pre- 
eminently a democratic one. For one 
week all barriers of class, nationality, 
language, religion, and even race, 
were forgotten, for all met together 
in the interests of world brotherhood. 
For one week the German understood 
the Englishman, the Chinese the Jap- 
anese, the Catholic, the Protestant, 
the Christian, the Jew. For one week 
they were simply human beings to- 
gether. 

It is nearly fifty years since Dr. 
Lazarus Ludovic Zamenhof, a Polish 
oculist, gave to the world the inter- 
national language known as Esper- 
anto. The name means “One who 
hopes,” and is taken from the sobri- 
quet of “Dr. Esperanto” under which 
Dr. Zamenhof published the language 
in 1887. He hoped to create a language 
by which all peoples might come to a 
better understanding than was pos- 
sible when each spoke a different 
tongue rooted in different national 
backgrounds. Many persons are un- 
der the misconception that Esperanto 


is designed to replace national lan- 
guages, but Zamenhof had no such 
intention. Esperanto is not intended 
as a substitute for any language, but 
merely as an easily learned auxiliary 
language to facilitate international 
communication and world under- 
standing. Its vocabulary is made up 
of words taken from existing lan- 
guages, so that a person of almost 
any country would find familiar 
words. Its grammar is extremely 
simple, having only sixteen rules with 
no exceptions. Any person of average 
intelligence can acquire a working 
knowledge of Esperanto in a few 
weeks. 

Even as early as 1905 Zamenhof 
had seen his language widely ac- 
cepted, and acclaimed by leading men 
and learned societies in all parts of 
the world. Before his death in 1917 
he had translated many of the classics 
into Esperanto, and completed a 
translation of the Old Testament. But 
it is perhaps since his death that the 
practical value of Esperanto has come 
to the fore more and more. At the 
present time several million persons 
throughout the world read, write and 
speak Esperanto. Over a hundred 
magazines and newspapers are regu- 
larly published in Esperanto, and be- 
sides the thousands of books trans- 
lated into Esperanto, hundreds have 
been originally written in the lan- 
guage. Communication between Es- 
perantists is easily established by 
means of notices in Esperanto papers, 
and also by their year book, which 
gives names and addresses of Esper- 
antists in the principal cities of the 
world. International organizations 
are more and more making use of 
Esperanto as a common language. 
The Boy Scout movement has many 
Esperantists, who are working in the 
“Scout Esperanto League” to make 
Esperanto widely known among 
Scouts. In some countries Esperanto 
is officially recognized by the Scout 
Associations, and Lord Baden Powell 
has advised Scouts to learn the lan- 
guage in order to obtain the Inter- 
preter’s Badge, as well as for their 
own pleasure at international gather-* 
ings. In Britain has been started the 
“League of Pals,” whose aim is to 
join in friendship the youth of the 
world, with Esperanto as its official 
language. 

In Cologne, Germany, in 1933, was 
held the Jubilee Congress of the Uni- 














INVENTOR OF A LANGUAGE 
DR. LUDOVIC ZAMENHOF 


versal Esperanto Association, _ its 
twenty-fifth annual get-together. At 
this Congress the whole movement 
was more closely unified and better 
organized than ever before, and 
seemed to go forward afterward with 
newer vitality and spirit. At the 
Twenty-sixth World Congress, held 
in Stockholm in 1934, there were 
present 2200 Esperantists from forty 
different countries. For about four 
weeks, if one counts the before and 
after excursions, which are becoming 
more and more a feature of these 
Congresses, the members experienced 
a wonderfully happy and close com- 
panionship, and felt that they were 
truly living in “Esperanto-land.” The 
Congress in Rome in 1935 was defi- 
nitely known as the “Traveling Con- 
gress,” from the number and variety 
of the excursions it offered. In Vienna 
last August many interesting excur- 
sions were had, although there was so 
much of interest within the city itself 
that many persons happily spent all 
their time there, for Vienna is not 
only one of the oldest cities in Eu- 
rope but one of the most beautiful, 
and one which has always been a 
center of music and art. 

Few countries have progressed 
farther in the use and full apprecia- 
tion of Esperanto than Austria. The 
Austrian government shared the ex- 
pense of the Congress, half and half, 
with the city of Vienna. A significant 
new feature, held at the same time 
with the Esperanto Congress, was a 
“Summer University,” at which emi- 
nent persons from many lands gave 
addresses on the general subject of 
“Cultural and Economie Conditions 
of Central Europe.” Those of the 
lecturers who could, spoke in Es- 
peranto. All others spoke in their 
national tongues and their addresses 
were translated into Esperanto. 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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cradle of American learning, has 

recently resounded a message so 
full of meaning for civilization that it 
is virtually an educational “shot heard 
round the world.” More than five 
hundred representatives of as many 
colleges and learned societies in the 
United States and forty foreign coun- 
tries, including seventy-two of the 
world’s most outstanding scholars and 
scientists, invited to the ceremonies 
in celebration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Har- 
vard University, have been audience 
and actors in a drama of indepen- 
dence—the independence of teacher 
and student to pursue truth unmo- 


| es Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


* lested by the restrictions of govern- 


mental systems which seek to make 
education the tool of the state. 

Although many of the learned 
speakers noted that Harvard’s com- 
memoration of the planting of the 
first seeds of American education 
comes at a time 
when free inquiry 
is crumbling in 
many parts of the 
world under the 
onslaughts of dicta- 
torship, this thought 
was given perhaps 
its most vivid ex- 
pression before the 
Harvard Tercen- 
tenary conference 
of arts and sciences 
when Professor 
Etienne Gilson, of 
the University of 
Paris, warned: 

“A powerful revival of the medieval 
feeling for the universal, non-national, 
and non-racial character of truth is the 
only protection for humanity against the 
encroachments of the totalitarian State,” 
which “threatens mankind with the worst 
form of slavery—mental slavery.” 

Dr. Gilson’s statement upholding 
the right of scholars to assess and 
criticize political institutions was 
made during the first lecture in that 
part of the celebration program de- 
voted to the social sciences. 

“No nations, no races, no learned 
bodies have anything to lose by favoring 
such an attitude. Never was the French 
influence more warmly welcomed, or 
More universally felt than in the thir- 
teenth century, when it exerted itself 
through that strange University of Paris, 
where not a single one of the most 
famous professors was French. This is 
one of the most useful lessons we still 
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Two Presidents: Roosevelt of 
U. S. and Conant of Harvard. 


World Scholars Pay Tribute. 
to 300-Year-Old Harvard 


Freedom, Truth and 


International Cooperation 
Keynotes of Tercentenary 
Celebration at Cambridge 


can learn from the Middle Ages, and one 
that should remain before our minds. ... 
In the conviction that there is nothing 
in the world above universal truth lies 
the very root of intellectual and social 
liberty.” 

“The true freedom of mind is to yield 
to the teachings of facts; to reject our 
own preconceived ideas every time 
somebody else is able to show us that 
we are wrong; in short, mental liberty 
consists in a complete liberation from 
our personal prejudices. .. .” 


Academic Freedom at Harvard 


It was appropriate that this elo- 
quent plea for unshackled scholarship 
should be made during the Harvard 
birthday celebration. Harvard has 
one of the staunch- 
est and most un- 
sullied traditions 
of academic free- 
dom of any Ameri- 
can University. In 
1643, three open 
books bearing the 
legend Veritas were 
adopted as the col- 
lege arms, and 
though, in the 
words of Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Pro- 
fessor of History at 
Harvard, “it took 
some time for the liberal chicken to 
break out of the Puritan egg, it may 
be said that in a peculiar sense the 
pursuit of truth has been the princi- 
pal aim of Harvard throughout the 
last two-thirds of her long life.” 

Harvard began its great advance 
from a somewhat provincial college 
toward the position of one of the 
world’s foremost institutions of learn- 
ing when in 1869 it elected as presi- 
dent Dr. Charles William Eliot, then 
a 35-year-old chemist, regarded by 
many as the greatest single figure in 
the history of American higher edu- 
cation. Eliot served Harvard for 
forty years, extending the elective 
system, enriching the curriculum, as- 
sembling around him a staff of dis- 
tinguished scholars, and reforming 
and revitalizing the medical school 
and the law school. 

Eliot was succeeded in 1909 by 











College 


Arms 


Abbott Lawrence Low- 
ell, brother of Amy 
Lowell, American poet. 
Under President Lowell’s devotion to 
scholarship, Harvard  unflinchingly 
maintained its stand for free inquiry 
during the World War when heresy- 
hunting reached a stage of hysteria. 
Such eminent scholars as Harold J. 
Laski, English political economist, 
and Dr. Hugo Munsterberg, German 
head of the first psychological labo- 
ratory in America, retained their 
Harvard posts though under fire dur- 
ing the bitter feelings of the war 
years. 

In 1933 the Harvard presidency 
passed to James Bryant Conant (see 
page 29), also, like Eliot, a chemist, 
who has carried on the tradition of 
his predecessors, waging a spirited 
battle for independent scholarship in 
our own times of retreating liberty. 
Dr. Conant has frequently assailed 
Adolf Hitler and the Nazis for their 
control of German universities. In 
1934 he rejected an offer of a scholar- 
ship fund from Ernest Hanfstaengl, 
aide to Chancellor Hitler and a Har- 
vard alumnus, in these ringing words: 
“The Corporation [Harvard] are un- 
willing to accept a gift from one who 
has been so closely associated with 
the leadership of a political party 
which has inflicted damage on the 
universities of Germany through 
measures which have struck at prin- 
ciples we believe fundamental to uni- 
versities throughout the world.” In 
1936 Hanfstaengl renewed the offer, 
increasing the proffered scholarship 
from 2,500 marks to 25,000 marks, but 
again President Conant declined it. 

Dr. Conant also strongly opposed, 
along with many other distinguished 
college presidents and scholars, the 
Massachusetts teachers’ loyalty oath 
bill on the ground that it was a step 
in the same direction that Germany, 
Italy, and Russia have gone. 

Perhaps Harvard’s rebuke to the 
Nazis accounts for the fact that 
though the assemblage of the world’s 
foremost savants at the Tercentenary 
included eleven Nobel prize winners 
in science, certain leading German 
scientists were conspicuously absent. 
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Above: Carrington House, one of the 

new Harvard buildings. Right: The 

statue of John Harvard, whose legacy 

of a library and £779 gave the Uni- 
versity its name. 


Among these were Werner Heisen- 
berg, modeler of the new quantum 
theory and member of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute, which has vigor- 
ously defended Dr. Albert Einstein 
against Nazi persecution. Otto War- 
burg, Nobel-winning cancer _ re- 
searcher, was also unaccountably 
missing. But the Third Reich was 
not entirely unrepresented at Har- 
vard. Hitler sent eight non-Jewish 
scholars. 
Conant on Culture 
In his speech on Tercentenary Day, 
September 18th, Dr. Conant again 
emphasized the importance of unre- 
stricted scholarship. He said: 


“Like our ancestors we must study the 
past, for ‘he who is ignorant of what 
occurred before he was born is always 
a child.” In my opinion it is primarily 
the past development of our modern 
era which we must study and study 
most exhaustively and critically. We 
must examine the immediate origins of 
our political, economic and cultural life 
and then work backwards. .. . 

“For the development of a national 
culture based on a study of the past, 
one condition is essential. This is abso- 
lute freedom of discussion, absolutely 
unmolested inquiry. We must have a 
spirit of tolerance which allows the ex- 
pression of all opinions however hereti- 
cal they may appear. Since’ the 
seventeenth been 


century this has 


achieved in the realm of religion. ... 

“Will the same conditions prevail in 
the future when political and economic 
problems are examined? Unfortunately 
there are ominous signs that a new form 
of bigotry may arise. This is most 
serious, for we cannot develop the unify- 
ing educational forces we so sorely need 
unless all matters may be openly dis- 
cussed. The origin of the Constitution, 
for example, the functioning of the three 
branches of the Federal Government, 
the forces of modern capitalism, must be 
dissected as fearlessly as the geologist 
examines the orfgin of the rocks. On this 
point there can be no compromise; we 
are either afraid of heresy or we are 
not. If we are afraid, there will be no 
adequate discussion of the genesis of 
our national life; the door will be shut 
to the development of a culture which 
will satisfy our needs.” 


A “World Court” of Knowledge 


Among the most important devel- 
opments growing out of the meeting 
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of the world’s leading scholars at Har- 
vard was the proposal for an “Inter- 
national Supreme Court of Knowl- 
edge” to combat the destructive forces 
today menacing civilization and to 
enable mankind to benefit from the 
accumulated knowledge of the ages, 
The idea had its inception in conver- 
sations between Dr. Conant and a 
committee of the National Association 
of Science Writers. As a result the 
committee of writers asked four of 
the scholars, each representing a dif- 
ferent nation and a different branch 
of learning, to make a statement con- 
cerning the possibilities of organizing 
such a high tribunal of learning. 
Here are excerpts from some of the 
replies: 

“The Harvard Tercentenary confer- 
ence appears to me as a public recogni- 
tion of the fact that the future of 
European culture and of western civil- 
ization ultimately rests with what the 
United States will make it-to be during 
the next 100 years. 

“Why America? Because free- 
dom of thought has already dis- 
appeared from several European 
countries where it had long been 
flourishing, and there is not a 
single one among the others 
where it could not be wiped out 
at a moment’s notice by some 
political revolution. 

“The United States is a great 
nation, with a_ three-centuries- 
old tradition of western culture; 
that is to say, old enough to have 
assimilated the spirit of our com- 
mon tradition, yet young enough 
to make it live and progress for 
several more centuries. « 
(Dr. Etienne Gilson, French his- 

torian.) 


“So, I think that it is a neces- 
sary antecedent condition of a 
more practical organization of in- 
telligence that the man _ of 
science critically re-educate him- 
self. 

“Scientists, of course, are ex- 
pected to lead in this general 
direction. I may say that the 
English scientists seem to be 
farther along than we are in this 
country in feeling on this subject. They 
are giving serious thought, for instance, 
to the question whether science is simply 
to be used to promote war and ultrana- 
tionalism”’. 

(Dr. John Dewey, American philosopher) 

“I am convinced that a Supreme Court 
of organized knowledge is not only pos- 
sible, not merely necessary, but in many 
ways I regard it as the hope for the 
salvation of our Commonwealth. 

“Now the school to which I belong 
approaches the phenomenon, war, from 
the social or cultural side, definitely 
maintaining that war is not the result 
of any innate impulses of man. The last 
and biggest war was artificially prepared, 
and the aggressiveness of all nations was 
so far from innate that ministers of prop- 
aganda had to be instituted in most of the 
countries in order to foster and foment 
hostility and keep it at white heat. The 
hostile attitude between modern nations 
is an entirely artificial product. Yet it 
exists and it is deeply rooted, but not 
in the nature of man but in our in- 
stitutions. 

“Where Harv.sd has given us a new 
lead is, first of all; in breaking through 
the narrow framework of specialization. 
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jn fact, I would go as far as to suggest 


that the best minds in the scientific 
world should often indulge in the really 
scientific game of intellectual foresight 
because, as astronomers can foresee an 
eclipse for thousands of years, so the 
economist is already able to often foresee 
a period of depression or boom. The 
students of human society should put 
before themselves the question: Can 
thef not foretell and foresee a cultural 
crises arising?” 
(Dr. Bronislaw Malinowski, British 
anthropologist.) 
Nobel Prize Winners Present 
Among the Nobel prize-winners in 
science who attended the Harvard 
conference were: Dr. Albert Einstein, 
self-exiled German Jewish physicist, 
who now has pending his application 
for American citizenship; Dr. Edgar 
Douglas Adrian, physicist, Cambridge 
University, England; Dr. Friedrich C. 
R. Bergius, German chemist; Dr. Ar- 
thur H. Compton, physicist, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Hans Fischer, 
chemist, Munich, Germany; Sir Fred- 
erick Gowland Hopkins, vitamin 
researcher, Cambridge ~ University, 
England; Dr. August Krogh, Danish 
physiologist; Dr. Karl Landsteiner, 
Viennese physician; Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, Professor of Physics, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Hans Spemann of Freiburg, Ger- 
many; and Dr. Theodore Svedberg, 
Swedish chemist. 
Harvard’s Founding 
The event the Harvard ceremonies 
commemorated occurred on a fall day 
in 1636 when the General Court of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony voted 400 
pounds toward a “schoale or colledge.” 
Thus it is the first act of founding 
rather than the actual establishment 
of the wilderness seminary which the 
present University is celebrating. 
Since about seventy of 
the leading men of 
the community had 
been educated at Cam- 
bridge University, 
England, the township 
where the college was 
located was named 
Cambridge. The name 
of Harvard was at- 
tached to the fledgling 
college shortly after- 
ward, when Reverend 
John Harvard, a clergyman of the 
colony, bequeathed to it half his 
estate and a library of 300 books. 
During its first half-century the en- 
rollment at Harvard was never higher 
than fifty or sixty and sometimes as 
low as twelve. Among the eminent 
graduates of this period were Gover- 
nor Joseph Dudley, of Massachusetts; 
Samuel Sewall, the diarist; and Cot- 
ton Mather, clergyman and writer. 
Many of America’s most noted men 
—authors, scientists, jurists, clergy- 
Men, journalists and statesmen—have 
been Harvard students or teachers, 
among them: Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
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Eddington 





HARVARD COLLEGE was established at a place which had been a wil- 

derness eight years before, in a colony whose history was less than 
ten years old and by a community of less than ten thousand people. The 
impulse and support came from no church, government, or individual in 
the Old World, but from an isolated people hemmed in between the 
forest and the ocean, who had barely secured the necessities of existence. 
No similar achievement can be found in the history of modern coloniza- 
tion; and in the eight centuries that have elapsed since Abelard lectured 
by the Seine, there have been few nobler examples of courage in main- 


taining intellectual standards amid 


adverse circumstances 


than the 


founding and early history of the puritans’ college by the Charles. 
—From The Founding of Harvard College 
by Samuel Eliot Morison 


Henry Thoreau, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (father and son),the Adamses 
—John, John Quincy, Charles Fran- 
cis, and Henry; Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, 
William Ellery Channing, Joseph 
Story, Charles Sumner, Richard 
Henry Dana, Francis Parkman, John 
Fiske, Rutherford B. Hayes, Joseph 
H. Choate, William James, Josiah 
Royce, George Santayana, Owen Wis- 
ter, Oswald Garrison Villard, Walter 
Lippmann, Heywood Broun, John 
Haynes Holmes, Frederick Lewis Al- 
len, John Reed, Hamilton Fish, Rob- 
ert Morss Lovett, John Dos Passos, 
Louis D. Brandeis, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The President Speaks 


A high point of the ten-day cele- 
bration occurred when President 


Gilson Einstein 
Scholars from the four 
corners of the earth 
led the discussions at 
Cambridge. Among the 
most distinguished 
were: Sir Arthur Stan- 
ley Eddington, astrono- 
mist, Cambridge Uni- 
versity; Dr. Etienne 
Gilson, historian, Uni- 
versity of Paris; Dr. 
Albert Einstein, world- 
famous physicist; and 
Dr. Hu Shih, philoso- 
pher, Univ. of Peiping. 





Roosevelt returned to his Alma Mater 
to add his appeal to those of the 
world’s leading scholars for the pres- 
ervation of academic freedom. He 
said in part: 

“In this day of modern witch-burning, 
when freedom of thought has been ex- 
iled from many lands which were once 
its home, it is the part of Harvard and 
America to stand for the freedom of the 
human mind and to carry the torch of 
truth. 

“The truth is great and will prevail. 
For centuries that grand old saying has 
been a rock of support for persecuted men. 

“Love of liberty and freedom of 
thought is a most admirable attribute 








Hu Shih 


of Harvard, but it is not an exclusive 
possession of Harvard or any other uni- 
versity in America. Love of liberty and 
freedom of thought are as profound in 
the homes, on the farms and in the fac- 
tories of this country as in any uni- 
versity. 

“Liberty is the air Americans breathe. 
Our government is based on the belief 
that a people can be both strong and 
free, that civilized men need no restraint 
but that imposed by themselves against 
abuse of freedom. Nevertheless, it is the 
peculiar task of Harvard and every other 
university and college in this country to 
foster and maintain not only freedom 
within its own walls but also tolerance, 
self-restraint, fair dealing and devotion 
to the truth throughout America. 

“The nation needs from Harvard today 
men like Charles William Eliot, William 
James and Justice Holmes, who made 
their minds swords in the service of 
American freedom. 

“They served America with courage, 
wisdom and human understanding. They 
were without hatred, malice or selfish- 
ness. They were civilized gentlemen. 

“... Where there is vision, there is 
tolerance; and where thére is tolerance, 
there is peace... . 

“I am not, you will observe, con- 
ceiving of the university as a mere 
spectator of the great national and in- 
ternational drama in which all of us, 
despite ourselves, are involved. 

“Harvard should train men to be citi- 
zens in that high Athe- 
nian sense which com- 
pels a man to live his life 
unceasingly aware that 
its civic significance is 
its most abiding and 
that the rich individual 
diversity of the truly 
civilized state is born 
only of the wisdom to 
choose ways to achieve 
which do not hurt one’s 
neighbors. 





“T am asking the sons 
of Harvard to dedicate themselves, not 
only to the perpetuation, but also to the 
enlargement of that spirit . . .” 

Although Harvard reaches its three 
hundredth birthday at a time when 
the right to an unhindered quest for 
knowledge is challenged abroad and 
in some quarters at home, the Uni- 
versity’s vigilant protection of Veri- 
tas, plus the weight of the words of 
the erudite men who gathered to 
mark its tercentenary, gives assurance 
that America will in the future, as it 
has in the past, keep all highways of 
learning open that the youth of the 
land may cultivate and cherish reason. 
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Wife of the Hero 


A Story by Sally Benson 


HE trouble was, Libby told her- 

self, she had talked too much 

about him to her family, and 
now they were curious, quite natural- 
ly, and wanted to see him. But there 
had been so much to explain about 
him; why he never came out to Pel- 
ham to see her, not even on Sundays; 
why she met him in town for din- 
ner, and then took the train home by 
herself afterwards. Her mother 
thought this all very odd, so Libby 
had tried to explain him and, as her 
own thoughts were so vague and ex- 
cited, she had made a separate pic- 
ture of him for her mother and father 
and Jeanie that wasn’t true at all. 
But the picture suited them, as she 
knew it would, because it was a pic- 
ture with which they were familiar. 

She had made him exceptionally 
fine for Jeanie who was seventeen 
and still expected the finest. 

“What’s he like?” Jeanie had asked. 

“What’s who like?” 

“Oh, this Mr. X. that you keep see- 
ing and that you’re so mysterious 
about.” 

“Well,” Libby had said as a picture 
of him that would suit Jeanie began 
to form in her mind, “he’s not like 
anybody you ever saw, exactly. He’s 
—well—he’s simply swell.” 

“TI know. But what’s he like?” 
Jeanie had asked again. “Is he like 
Gene Raymond, or Clark Gable, or 
who?” 

Jeanie was very defi- 
nite about people. They 
had to look like some- 
body or almost like 
somebody. Somebody 
handsome, or famous, 
or interesting. Men, to 
Jeanie, who couldn’t be 
classified as, “He’s sort 
of like Dick Powell,” or, 

“He’s Bing Crosby’s 
double,” just didn’t ex- 
ist. Even though, for 
a while, during the 
early part of the sum- 
mer, she had devoted a 
few evenings to a young 
man who wore glasses 
and had no redeeming 
features that the fam- 
ily could see. But 
Jeanie had insisted that 


“If he would only,” she 

thought, “take my hand 

or kiss me now, every- 

thing would be all 
right.” 


he danced like Fred Astaire and, as the 
floor of the country club was always so 
crowded that you couldn’t tell how 
anyone was really dancing, no one had 
been able to prove she was wrong. 

So Libby told her, “Well, you see, 
he’s studying to be a doctor. Not a 
doctor, exactly, though. He’s going 
to do all sorts of work with microbes 
and things. Like Arrowsmith.” 

“Oh,” Jeanie had exclaimed, ter- 
ribly impressed. “You're lucky. 
Someone like Ronald Colman around 
all the time! Libby, you’ve got to 
marry him and go to the tropics and 
everything. Not that I want you to 
die like the girl in Arrowsmith, but 
think how grand it would be to live 
down there in those funny places and 
have your husband be like a sort of 
god to those people. And I can visit 
you and, maybe, meet someone like 
him myself. Libby, you can be a 
hero’s wife! I bet you never thought 
you'd be a hero’s wife!” 

Libby thought of Arrowsmith, too, 
and of Arrowsmith’s wife in the 
movies being brave and waiting for 
him, to the accompaniment of the 
kind of music that did things to you 
and lifted you up to places that were 
spacious and light. 

Then Jeanie had said, “Of course, 
he’s grand looking and everything, 
too, isn’t he, Libby? I mean, he’s 
not one of those funny little men you 
see with brief cases?” 


And Libby had denied this am 


phatically, although for a momen 
her heart had sunk. But she was ig 
a haze, those days, and as long gg 
she could keep her inner picture gf 
Joe intact, she was willing to present 
him to her world in any way that 
would please them. He was too short, 
she knew, and when she walkedewith 
him she bent her knees a little so that 
never, by any possible chance, would 
he be aware of it. As to whether or 
not he was good looking, she couldn't 
have honestly said. From the mo. 
ment she had been introduced to him 
on a Fifth Avenue bus by Marjory 
Scott, a rather dreadful girl she had 
gone to school with, she had such a 
feeling of excitement about him that 
it was as though he were out of focus 
in her sight. Marjory Scott had got 
off the bus and Libby had sat with 
him all the way to Forty-second 
Street, and then he had walked over 
to Grand Central with her. Riding 
back to Pelham, it seemed to her 
that she had never said so much to 
anyone in so short a time, although 
later when she tried to piece together 
what she had said, it didn’t sound so 
unusual. And when he had asked 
her to have dinner with him the next 
night, his invitation and her ac- 
ceptance had seemed weighted with 
a sort of insistence. 

After that, everything between 
them had been wonderful; the little 
place they went for dinner; the talks 
they had; and the things he told her 
about himself. His whole life, as he 
told it, became Romance for Libby; 
about how hard he had worked, about 
his father’s poor little farm in In- 
diana, about running away from 
home, about working his way through 
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_ an obscure little college, and not even 
belonging to a fraternity. He couldn’t 


drive a car, he said, he’d never owned 
one, nor did he play any games be- 
cause he hadn’t had time for them. 
She thought of him as some sort of 
bright light that had found its way 
up from depths of darkness she didn’t 
know existed. She was terribly in 
love with him and she became fiercely 
partisan for him in hundreds of 
small, absurd ways. She began to 
despise the boys she knew at home 
because they had everything and 
thought nothing of it—the tanned 
young men who drove up to her 
house in cars and blew the horns 
peremptorily, to see if she were home. 
She felt that she, herself, was too 
comfortable, and she became aware 

of money and of how much things 
cost, and she began to ask for very 
little and to be ashamed of ex- 
travagances. She wouldn’t let Joe 
ride home on the train with her, 
the fare was too much, and at din- 
ner she said she wasn’t hungry and 
ordered the cheapest thing on the 
menu. At night she lay awake 
thinking, and sometimes, when she 
thought of the things he had told 
her, she cried. 

She was like a stone wall be- 
tween him and her family. She 
was cdfeful to give them no cause 
to be amused at anything about 
him. And to do this, she had lied 
desperately. She told Jeanie that 
he was a Princeton man of a year 
before the time of any of Jeanie’s 
young men; she told her mother 
that he lived in a sort of studio 
near Gramercy Park, because she 
knew that One Hundred and Seventy- 
eighth Street was beyond her moth- 
ers comprehension; she told her 


father that she couldn’t possibly ask 


him out for golf on Sundays because 
he was taking all sorts of summer 
classes and was studying terribly 
hard. She said that his father was 
dead, which was true, but that he 
had been a mining engineer some 
place out West; she said that the rea- 
son she met him in town always was 
because he knew so many interesting 
people and that it was such fun to 
sit around and really talk instead of 
chasing around to night clubs and 
roof gardens dancing. She won 
Jeanie over to him completely; her 
father said that he sounded like an 
up and coming young man; but her 
mother was still uneasy and uncon- 
vinced. 

As for herself, Libby was strong in 
her feeling that she had discovered 
something that would never come to 
her again in her lifetime. But it was 
a feeling she couldn’t expose to any- 
one else just yet. So for over six 
weeks she battled for Joe with lies to 
her family and then the terrible mo- 
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ment came. She had known all along 
that it was coming, but she had hoped 


for more time. 


It happened one evening just as 
she was leaving the house to catch 
the train for New York, where he 


was to meet her for dinner. 
As she passed the door to the living 


room, she knew instantly that her 


mother and father had been talking 
about her, and she wished there was 
some way that she could be out of 
the house and on her way to the sta- 
tion before her mother called her. 
But there wasn’t. 

“Libby,” her mother said. “Come 
here, I want to speak to you a min- 
ute.” 


Sally Benson 


One of the remarkable things about Sally 
Benson is that she has never received a re- 
jection slip nor been asked to revise or 
re-write one of her manuscripts. When you 
read People Are Fascinating, the book from 
which “Wife of the Hero” is taken, you'll 
see why. Her stories seem all of a piece, the 
She 
was born Sally Smith at St. Louis in 1900, 
where her father was a cotton broker, and 
came to New York City to attend the Horace 
She is now married and has 
For the past 
year she has been working on a novel which 
she has titled Emily and which will be pub- 
lished next year by Covici Friede. Her short 
stories have appeared in the New Yorker, 
American Mercury, and other magazines. 


definite outcome of a definite idea. 


Mann School. 
a fifteen-year-old daughter. 


“T’m late,” she answered. “I’ll miss 
my train.” 

“You have a few minutes,” her 
mother said. “I won’t keep you long, 
Libby. Your father and I have been 
talking about this young man you 
keep meeting in New York. And we 
both feel, your father and I, that you 
should ask him to the house so that 
we can meet him. I don’t like the 
idea of your being constantly in the 
company of a young man we’ve never 
seen. I don’t doubt he is all you say 
he is, but you’re young and your 
judgments aren’t formed yet, and I 
really must insist you ask him here. 
This Sunday.” 

“But mother,” she said, “I told you. 
It’s awfully hard for him to get away. 
He’s terribly busy and everything. I 
explained all that.” 

“Libby,” her mother said, “you are 
talking like a foolish child. No young 
man is so busy that he can’t spare 
a few hours to come this short way 
to meet your parents. I don’t like it, 
I tell you. I don’t like it at all. And 
if you won’t ask him then I must 
forbid your meeting him in New 
York.” 

- “Oh, mother, please!” she begged. 


But she knew it was no use. 
Usually on the train she sat in a 
happy daze, a queer feeling of an- 
ticipation in the pit of her stomach 
that got better as the train went into 
the tunnel after it passed One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street. But 
this evening she was miserable with 
the sensation that she was facing 
something she was powerless to 
handle. She began to wish, for 
the first time, that Joe was differ- 
ent, that he dressed a little better, 
that his manner was not quite so 
brusque, that he wasn’t always so 
terribly on the defensive, that his in- 
dignation over things was more sub- 
dued. She thought of her father, and 
supposed that Joe would despise a 
man like her father, despise 
him for his golf and his detective 
stories. And she tried to picture 
Joe and her father sitting on the 
porch of the country club having 
a drink together and talking.. Joe 
would be quiet and polite in a 
frozen sort of way, sitting there in 
his blue suit, his good one, and 
her father, after a few hearty at- 
tempts to talk to him in the man- 
ner he always used toward young 
men, would give up and dismiss 
him as being queerer than Dick’s 
hatband. 


What would Jeanie say when 
she saw him? She would begin to 
talk a lot and hand him her line. 
She would overwhelm him with 
her silliest talk to cover her own 
confusion. Afterwards, she would 
be lovely to Libby about him, 
saying, “He’s terribly nice. Really 
he is. He must be awfully bright.” 
oe 

Her family would be. too polite to 
question him much, but Jeanie was 
sure to ask him about Princeton, and 
one by one the lies she had told 
about him would be exposed. If she 
could only. look ahead and be sure of 
his greatness! How did women like 
Leora Arrowsmith and Margaret 
Clive know that their husbands were 
going to be great men? Did they just 
love them, not caring? Did they have 
to explain them to their families? She 
felt she would like to be insured 
against humiliation and defeat. But 
how could she say to Joe, “Look, I 
will love you and marry you and be 
faithful to you, if you will guarantee 
me greatness and immortality. I will 
stand funny little restaurants, dreary 
apartments, and clothes that aren’t 
right, if you will promise me that 
some day I will be pictured against 
a great background with the sound of 
a symphony orchestra.” 


He was waiting for her in the res- 
taurant and when she saw him sitting 
at their table in the corner, she saw 
him for an instant through Jeanie’s 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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N the 1932 elections, at least 
| 20,000,000 American citizens did 

not exercise their right to vote. 
This nation was in the depths of an 
economic depression and important 
problems demanded solution, but 
these 20,000,000 were not interested 
enough to go to the polls. 

Many thoughtful leaders feel, with 
some justice, that the failure of so 
many citizens to take their civic re- 
sponsibilities seriously is traceable in 
part to the schools. If millions of boys 
and girls passing through secondary 
schools are not sufficiently interested 
to take an active part as new recruits 
in the army of voters, the -instruc- 
tional method and the textbooks used 
in civic education must bear much of 


the blame. 


Organizing a Politics Club 


Four years ago, the Hiram High 
School of Hiram, Ohio, endeavored to 
build a program of civie responsibility 
by sponsoring a national election pro- 
gram which lasted from the opening 
of the Ohio Presidential primary 
campaign until the inauguration of 
the President in March, 1933. To sup- 
plement our “learning-by-observing” 
program, we developed a “learning- 
by-doing” method of instruction 
through the organization of a politics 
club. A politics club can teach stu- 
dents the rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, give them an understanding 
of our political parties and our gov- 
erning groups, and develop a sincere 
) interest in arriving at the truth about 
public questions by free and open 
discussion. Such a club can sponsor 
the formation of a student council and 
promote interest in self-government 
among students, or study the present 
student council as a means of making 
it more efficient. Students who be- 
come interested in improving the 
school community usually direct their 
energies to doing socially useful work 
in their village or city. These stu- 
dents learn that good government 
begins at home and that there is 
plenty of work to do in their own 
community. 

Inspiration for political club activ- 


These Dorchester (Mass.) High 

School girls are calmly voting 

for senior officers while a real 

city election swirls around them. 

They are using the city’s official 
voting apparatus. 


Citizenship 
Begins at School 


By Reign S. Hadsell 


ity reaches its peak in an election 
year. Students become vividly aware 
of the maneuverings used to secure 
public support. All the political tricks 
are pointed out and explained. This 
is not textbook study; it is “learning- 
by-observing.” 

After the students’ interest is whet- 
ted through classroom discussions and 
the preparation of materials based on 
local politics and newspaper reading, 
the politics club almost organizes it- 
self. A few students, definitely in- 
terested in politics, form the nucleus. 
Striking bulletin board displays ad- 
vertise the club. A rough draft of a 
club constitution starts its discussions. 
The enthusiasm of this small group 
wins other members. 

Once established, the politics club 
is run according to the rules of par- 
liamentary procedure. Everyone has 
an opportunity to act as chairman 
during the practice sessions. For ba- 
sic equipment, the club needs only 
the parliamentary law textbook, a 
secretary’s book, a gavel, and a gavel 
block. These last two items may be 
made in the manual training shop. 


Holding a Mock Election 


Perhaps the one activity which 
arouses the most interest in politics is 
the holding of a presidential election. 


This is scheduled near the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. The action is made as realistic 
as possible. If all plans are approved 
by the principal, there is not much 
danger of running afoul of community 
opinions about political activities in 
the school. 

Of the seventy-seven students in 
the upper four grades at Hiram, 
twenty were members of the Politics 
Club, which had held regular meet- 
ings since the opening of school in 
September. Political allegiance in the 
group was fairly evenly divided 
among the Republican, Democratic, 
and Socialist parties. As soon as 
the school year was well under way, 
the club set up junior party organiza- 
tions for all the political parties just 
mentioned. Students who did not be- 
long to the club often were persuaded 
by party workers to attend meetings 
of the different party groups and help 
plan campaign strategy. Posters, but- 
tons, and leaflets were obtained from 
the local precinct committeeman, na- 
tional headquarters, and the county 
campaign headquarters. More cam- 
paign literature was passed out in the 
high school than in the community. 
Four assembly talks outlined the po- 
litical situation to the student body. 
The series opened with a talk, “Why 
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We Have Political Parties,” by a col- 
lege instructor in political science. 
Then the student party organizations, 
in conference with the principal, se- 
lected some one to present the case 
for their party. Each speech was fol- 
lowed by a question period. 

During the four weeks before elec- 
tion, each party prepared in turn a 
4 x 8 bulletin board display which 
was exhibited in the window of a 
local store. A committee of the Poli- 
tics Club prepared another exhibit for 
the final week urging every citizen to 
vote. 


Working with Adult Officials 


The election day required careful 
planning. Each party organization 
selected two members to serve on the 
high school Board of Elections which 
had full charge. This group was in- 
structed in its duties by a member of 
the regular village Board of Elections. 
As the high school election was held 
the day before the real election, the 
pupils used the regular precinct 
booths and ballot boxes. The printer 
who printed the sample ballots for 
one of the political parties ran off 
extra unmarked ballots for the use 
of the students. 

On election day the members of the 
Board of Elections were sworn into 
office. At noon the students went to 
the polls. 

During the regular election, on the 
following day, groups of students vis- 
ited the polls to see the regular Board 
of Elections in action. The official 
election activities were not over until 
Marck 4, when the students listened 
by radio to the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

It is our belief that high school 
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election programs will 
cut down the army of 
20,000,000 stay-at-homes 
on election day. Our 
students reported that 
dinner-table discussions 
of school election activ- 
ity usually won the in- 
terest of their parents 
and undoubtedly helped 
bring out the vote. Fur- 
thermore, if future citi- 
zens are given instruction 
in election proceedings, 
and taught to look be- 
hind the campaign bally- 
hoo for facts, our next 
crop of voters will be in- 
telligent and active. The 
future of democratic gov- 
ernment demands wide- 
awake citizens. Instruc- 
tion for citizenship by 
our schools is no cure-all 
but the possibilities of 
doing good are a chal- 
lenge to teachers and 
students alike. 


Other Election 
Activities 


1. Discuss these ques- 
tions: What is the acid test ; 
of a political party? Do political parties 
do an efficient job of checking up on 
each other? Devise a test which an in- 
dependent voter can apply in deciding 
which party to support. 


2. After one member of the class de- 
scribes the history and the function of 
the Electoral College (the body we 
elect to choose a President next month), 
debate the question: Resolved, that the 
Electoral College should be abolished 
and the President elected by a direct 
vote of the people. 





John Q. Citizen entering the booth which shields the 
voting machine from the view of everyone else. Mr. 
Citizen upon entering pulls the overhead lever to 
the right, thus closing the curtain behind him and 
automatically shifting the machine into voting gear. 


3. Many political scientists believe that 
there should be only two true political 
classifications: the Conservatives and 
the Liberals. Examine the platforms of 
the major parties and select those dec- 
larations of policy which you believe be- 
long to a conservative party and those 
which belong to a liberal party. 

4. A Political Union has been estab- 
lished with some success at Yale Uni- 
versity to give student members experi- 
ence in discussing public issues which 
will prepare them to enter political life 
upon graduation. Plan a program for 
such a group in your school. 


5. Collect mementoes of this election 
campaign as the basis of a permanent 
campaign collection. You may begin 
with news clippings, cartoons, posters, 
and tickets to political meeting. Official 
inaugural programs and medals may be 
obtained at a small charge from the In- 
augural Committee, Washington, D. C., 
next January. If you have the money, 
you might get one of the bound pro- 
grams signed by the chairman. These 
are usually illustrated and filled with 
histories of other inaugurals. 

Another item for collectors is the cam- 
paign handbook. Each party prints a 
manual for party workers giving brief 
biographies of the nominees, acceptance 
speeches, convention keynote addresses, 
comparisons of party platforms, and gen- 
eral party arguments. Another good 
item which is rather more difficult to 
land is a copy of the program for the 
national convention. 


6. Stage a model session of Congress, 
(Concluded on page 29) 


Board of Elections in action. 
Everyday ladies and gentlemen 
serve their community and coun- 
try on election day by acting as 
registrars and clerks at the 
scenes of voting. They get paid 
for this work. 
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Your High School Course 


and Your Career 


r | HE pioneer, when he wished to 
know where he was in relation 
to where he was going, left the 

deep recesses of the forest and as- 
cended the highest mountain he could 
find in the vicinity. There he could 
conduct a “bird’s eye” reconnaissance 
of the panorama before him, could 
rise for a time above the smaller de- 
tails to visualize the broader elements 
of his individual situation. 

There are times when the broad 
view is necessary to further advance 
and I am inclined to think that the 
beginning of a high school year may 
be one of them. Let us emulate the 
pioneer, then, and for a brief space 
attempt to glimpse the panorama be- 
fore us in its great and broad out- 
lines. 

When we speak of “high school 
life” what do we mean? Is it a par- 
ticular course of study only? A series 
of interesting extra-curricular activi- 
ties? A collection of pleasant asso- 
ciations? 

Closely analyzed, high school life is 
precisely what the term means—a 
complete life situation containing all 
of the elements for individual growth 
and development. The closer high 
school life approximates real life, the 
more it provides of true environ- 
mental situations for complete per- 
sonal growth, the closer it comes to 
the true educational ideal. 

High school life is a gymnasium of 
adult life and the panorama of adult 
life reveals at least five great elements 
or areas of activity. Achievement in 
all five of these areas constitutes bal- 
anced success. Failure in one of them 
is usually accounted complete fail- 
ure but this is a short-sighted reckon- 
ing. Not every adult is entirely 
conscious of these areas although 
most people are active in them all 
their lives. The five areas are as 
follows: 

1. Family life. 

2. Community life. 

3. Occupational life. 

4. Avocational life. 

5. Personal or religious life. 

It is a mistake, in a way, to con- 
sider these separately because they 
overlap so much but we can under- 
stand immediately that educating 
ourselves in one of these, to the ex- 
clusion of the others, would be a 
distortion of normal activity. All of 
them have to be considered and, for 
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normal, all-round living, it is im- 
portant that we see how we stand in 
relation to each one of them. 

Just as high academic standing 
represents complete success in high 
school life for some students, so oc- 
cupational success represents com- 
plete accomplishment for some adults. 
If our tabulation has any validity, 
then these individuals are far from 
being 100 per cent successful. The 
three- or four-letter man in high 
school (if that is all he is) may be 
missing three-fifths of his opportuni- 
ties, just as is the adult amateur 





SCHOLASTIC VOCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


CHOLASTIC announces with 
pleasure that it will continue 
this year the Scholastic Vocational 
Service so successfully inaugurated 
last year under the direction of 
R. H. Mathewson, Vocational Editor. 


The Vocational Service will com- 
prise several important features: 


(1) A series of practical general 
articles by Mr. Mathewson on per- 
sonal vocational problems facing 
the student, to which this article is 
an introduction. (2) Special ar- 
ticles by outside authorities on 
specific vocations and other phases. 
(3) Reading lists on every branch 
of vocational problems, available 
on request to Scholastic Vocational 
Service, 250 East 43rd St., New 
York City. (4) Questions and An- 
swers to correspondence by Mr. 
Mathewson. Letters of general in- 
terest will be publicly answered in 
this department. Enclose return 
postage on all inquiries. 














sportsman who may be a failure at 
everything else. An adult may be an 
occupational dud and at the same time 
a tremendous success as a parent, but 
this does not modify the harsh results 
of his vocational misfortune or failure, 

There is the story of a great ship- 
ping magnate who, late in life, found 
occasion to visit a psychiatrist. 
physician was astounded, 
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deal in which this man had been the 


central figure. “I may be a success 
to the world,” said the magnate, “but 
I am a failure to myself.” He had 
failed in his family relations. 

To see life clearly and see it whole 
is old-fashioned advice but it is still 
good. To make a fair achievement 
in all life departments is probably 
productive of greater happiness than 
to accomplish great things in one area 
at the cost of failure in the others. 
Only in the case of great men, con- 
tributing much to society, do we con- 
done conspicuous success in one single 
division accompanied by gross fail- 
ure in the others. 

The best preparation you can make 
for adult life is to live your high 
school life to the fullest. To be pop- 
ular with other students is not 
enough. To be a leader in activities 
is not enough. To be a good student 
is not enough. To train for a limited 
occupational existence is not enough. 
It is necessary, in addition, to have 
time for yourself, to guard you 
health, to get some fun in the midst 
of all the rest—yes and even to 
dream, to “invite your soul.” 

All the opportunities of life are 
yours in high school to do with what 


you will. The great panorama is be- 
fore you. Selection is needed. Di- 
rection is needed. Discrimination 


must be exercised. But a reasonable 
balance between the great divisions 
can be maintained without becoming 
too serious, self-conscious, or self- 
centered. In coming articles, we shall 
discuss more specifically some of the 
individual elements and some of the 
environmental elements, including 
occupational factors you should take 
into account in approaching that 


effective interaction between yourself 


and your environment which is the 
eternal objective of all learning. 

Next time: “In High School You 
Begin Your Occupation”. 
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e COM for a ship that’s never left the port. 
i eee Launching a career is like launching a ship. The sooner you 
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PICTORIAL ART 


GEORGE BELLOWS MEMORIAL SPENCERIAN 
AWARDS PEN DRAWING AWARDS 
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This group offers three prizes of $50, 
$25, and $15, respectively, and ten prizes 
of $2.50 each, for pictorial work in oil, 
water color, crayon, tempera, charcoal, 
or pastel. 


xt 


ELDORADO MASTER DRAWING 


PENCIL AWARDS teristic pen technique. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company ti"ely with pen. 


offers three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
respectively, and five prizes of $5 each 
for pencil drawings. Eldorado Drawing 
Emblems, either pins or watch charms, 
according to preference, will be given 
to all prize and honorable mention win- 
ners. Gold emblems for the first three 
prize winners, sterling silver for honor- 
able mentions. 


winners, will be returned. 


PRINTS 


Drawings should exhibit characteristic 
pencil technique. They should not sug- 
gest charcoal or crayon. When different 
grades of pencil are employed to produce 
various tones of grey, the result is likely 
to be more satisfying. A smooth sur- 
faced paper is also advised. 


prints. 
Submit only the proof. 
original blocks, or plates. 


Drawings must be original. Copies of 
other pencil drawings or of drawings in 
any other medium can not be considered. 
If photographs of landscapes, street 
scenes, or buildings are used as subjects, 
the photographs must accompany the 


student. 


C. HOWARD HUNT BLOCK 
PRINT AWARD 


Prizes of $25, first; $15, second; $10, 
third, and ten prizes of a Pen Drawing 
Portfolio by Guptill with a complete 
Spencerian “Art Series” Sampler con- 
taining one each of all “Art Series” pens 
and a special reversible tip pen holder, 
will be given for the best work in pen 
and ink, by the Spencerian Pen Com- 
pany. Drawings should exhibit charac- 
No drawing will 
be considered that is not executed en- 


The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
produce any prize-winning piece, but all 
entries in this division, including prize 


Three prizes of $35, $20, and $15, re- 
spectively, and five prizes of $2.50 each 
are offered for woodcuts, wood engrav- 
ings, lithographs, etchings, or dry-point 


Do not send 
The entire process, from the original 


drawing, etching, or cutting, through to 
the final proof, must be the work of one 



















drawings. Drawings made directly from 


life are preferred. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
reserves the right to reproduce and to 
retain permanently or temporarily any 
or all of the prize drawings. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC., 
AWARDS 


Prizes offered by Chas. M. Higgins & 
Co., Inc., for pictorial work executed in 
drawing inks, are in two groups. 


Colored Inks. For pictorial work ex- 
ecuted with drawing inks in at least four 
colors, there are three prizes of $50, $25, 
and $10, respectively, and five prizes each 
consisting of a complete set of Higgins’ 
Colored Drawing Inks. 


Black Inks. For pictorial work using 
black drawing ink only, prizes are $25, 
$15, and $10, respectively, and five prizes, 
each consisting of a complete set of 
Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks. Entrants 
may use either waierproof or soluble ink, 
or a combination of the two. 


Pictorial work in drawing inks may be 
executed in line or wash, with brush, or 
pen, or with a combination of several 
techniques. 


The sponsor reserves right to retain or 
reproduce prize drawings. 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 
manufacturers of Speedball Linoleum 
Cutters, Inks and Brayers, offer these 
prizes for prints made from Linoleum 


Blocks, using water soluble inks. Three 
prizes of $30, $20 and $15, respectively; 
and five additional prizes of $2.50 each, 
one prize of $10 for the best print in 
colors. Submit only the proof. Do not 
send original blocks. The entire process 
from the original drawing to the final 
proof must be the work of one student. 
Prints may be black and white or print- 
ed in colors. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
tain and reproduce any prize-winning 
piece. 


ADVERTISING ART 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY AWARDS 


Three prizes of 1st, $50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, 
$10 and 4 sets of $4.00 Prang Tempera 
as additional prizes, are offered for the 
best examples of Advertising Art, in- 
cluding posters, car cards, magazine cov- 
ers, mailing pieces, labels, or other types 
of advertising matter involving lettering 
and pictorial treatment with the excep- 
tion of package or container designs. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
produce any prize-winning piece but all 
entries in this division, including prize 
winners, will be returned. 
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DESIGN 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Three prizes of $35, $20, and $15, 
spectively, and ten prizes of $2.50 ex 
are offered for purely decorative desig 
executed on paper or on artist’s bog 
in tempera, transparent or opaque wats 
color, wax or hard-pressed crayon, , 
any allied medium. Design should py. 
tray ideas appropriate for developmey 
in silk, velvet, cretonne, wall paper, enj 
papers, or any other woven or printed 
fabric. It must be clearly indicated m 
the front of the mat whether the é. 
sign is intended for wall paper, cretonne 
silk, end papers or other application. 


TEXTILE DECORATION 


First prize of $25; second prize of $15; 
third prize of $10; and ten awards of ¢ 
$2.50 each. Ry 

The prizes will be awarded for the best : 
examples of design applied to textilesj Prizes 
either painted, stenciled, stamped, dyed, and five 
appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or ing for Work 
any manner whatsoever applied orf be chalk 
woven. The design may be an original ther ha 
abstract or pure design, naturalistic in tion bei 
its genesis, or historically derived. Con. ‘agile. 
testants should in every case indicate the packed, 
source. The size is optional. to brea 

Work done on textiles in crayon, water handling 
color, or tempera will also be considered Do not 
for the American Crayon Companyiy material 
awards in class I of Applied Arts andj The » 
crafts. plaster. 
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APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY AWARDS 


Four classifications. One $20.00 first 
prize and four additional prizes of $4.0 
sets of Prang Tempera for each classi- 
fication. 

Designs may be applied with tempera, ‘ 
crayons, water color, chalk crayon, col- 
ored paper or combination of _ these Three 
media on fabric, wood, craft board or § s¢tivels 
other material with exception of leather ff Will be ; 
or metal. the best 

Classification: _ ski 

‘ ‘ : ood 01 

1. Design applied to Fabrics—One Ist or relic! 
Prize of $20 and 4 additional prizes 
of Prang Tempera Color Sets val- 
ued at $4.00 each. 

2. Design applied to Mats—One Ist Prize 
of $20 and 4 additional prizes of 
Prang Tempera Color Sets valued 
at $4.00 each. 

3. Design applied to Wooden Boxes— 
One 1st Prize of $20 and 4 addi- 
tional prizes of Prang Tempera 
Color Sets valued at $4.00 each. 

4. Design applied to any other objects—- 
One 1st Prize of $20 and 4 addi- 
tional prizes of Prang Tempera 
Color Sets valued at $4.00 each. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re 
produce any prize-winning piece but 
entries in this division, including priz@ 
winners, will be returned. 
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‘STRATHMORE ARTIST PAPER 


AND BOARD AWARDS 


The Strathmore Paper Company offers 
a supplementary award to winners of 
prizes in any divisions of Scholastic 
Awards whose work is done on Strath- 
more Artist Papers and Boards. This is 
not a competition but an additional prize 
to those students winning awards in 
other divisions. 

Prizes of $15, first; $10, second; $5, 
third; and a Strathmore Sketch Block 
for honorable mention will be awarded 
to the respective prize winners in each 
of the following eight divisions if their 
work is done on Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards and is so stated on 
the entry blank: (1) Pictorial Group, 
of tempera, watercolor, crayon, pastel, 
charcoal; (2) drawing pencil; (3) black 
ink; (4) colored ink; (5) drawing pen; 
(6) decorative design; (7) advertising 
art; (8) mechanical drawing. 

The Strathmore Paper Company re- 
serves the right to reproduce their 
Awards winners in advertising. 


SCULPTURE 


Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 respectively, 
and five prizes of $2.50 each are offered 
for work in round or relief. Material may 
be chalk, stone, wood, plaster, bronze, or 
other hard composition, the only restric- 
tion being that the entry must not be 
fragile. No matter how carefully it is 
packed, fragile work is too susceptible 
to breakage to be subjected to the 
handling necessary in this competition. 
Do not send plasticene or other soft 
material. 

The model may be cast in metal or 
plaster. Casting may be done _ by 
a professional as long as the retouching 
and finishing, as well as the original 
model, are the work of the student. 
Pieces should not exceed 18 inches in 
any dimension. 

Kiln-fired articles are not eligible for 
the sculpture division. They should be 
entered in the ceramics division. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
MODELING AWARDS 


Three awards of $25, $15, and $10, re- 
sectively, and five prizes of $2.50 each 
will be given by the A. S. Boyle Co., for 
the best demonstration of creative ability 
and skill in the manipulation of Plastic 
Wood or a similar medium in the round 
or relief. 


CERAMICS 


AMACO CERAMIC AWARD 


The American Art Clay Company of- 
fers prizes of $25 first; $15 second; $10 
third and five prizes of $2.50 each for 
the best examples of kiln-fired vases, 
tiles, book ends, lamp bases, bowls, plates 
or work in round or relief or other dec- 
wrative or utilitarian objects modeled 
from clay. Dimensions should not ex- 
teed 18 inches in any direction. Do not 
send pieces which are unusually fragile. 
American Art Clay Company re- 
Serves the right to reproduce any prize- 
winner. 


IOBER 3, 1936 





MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


HIGGINS MECHANICAL 
DRAWING AWARD 


Prizes are offered for the best projec- 
tion, assembly or perspective drawings 
covering four interesting projects. 

For Junior High or First Year Senior 
High Students: First Prizes of $20 each 
in cash and five Honorable Mentions 
consisting of sets of Higgins Colored 
Drawing Inks for winners of Project One 
and Project Two. 

Project 1: Make a complete mechan- 
ical working drawing of a main rod for 
a locomotive. 

Project 2: Reproduce details shown 
and then make an assembly drawing of 
the lubricating oil cooler for a generator 
turbine. 

For Intermediate and Advanced Stu- 
dents: First Prizes of $25 each in cash 
and five Honorable Mentions consisting 
of sets of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks 
for winners of Project Three and Project 
Four. 

Project 3: Reproduce an assembly 
drawing of an airplane metal wing rib 
and make necessary detail drawing. 

Project 4: Make detailed and assembly 
drawing of an automobile knee-action 
unit. 

All drawings must be rendered in 
drawing ink. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
produce or retain any of the prize-win- 
ning drawings. 

Full details and attractively illustrated 
project sheets may be had from Chas. 
M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Ask your instructor. 





ART METAL 
CRAFTS 


WILLIAM DIXON INCORPO- 
RATED ART METAL 
CRAFTS AWARD 


Division A is jewelry. Division B is 
metal work other than jewelry. 

In each division first prize is $25, 
second prize $15, third prize $10, and five 
honorable mentions of $5 each in mer- 
chandise selected from William Dixon 
Incorporated catalog. 

Prizes are awarded for the finest de- 
sign, combined with skillful technique, 
in handwrought metal, whether the work 
be in platinum, gold, silver or other 
precious metals, alloys or imitations, 
with or without precious or semi-pre- 
cious jewels. Work for Division B may 
be in copper, brass, tin, lead, zinc, pewter, 
or any other metal or alloy commonly 
used for chased or hammered flatware 
or any form of ornament. 

Size is optional, but it is recommended 
that objects be easy to handle and to 
exhibit. On small pieces, entry cards 
should be attached by means of 3x5 tags. 

The sponsor reserves the right to re- 
produce any prize-winning piece, but 
all entries in this division, including 
prize winners, will be returned. 





Closing Date 
MARCH 15, 1937 


for Scholastic Awards 











RULES FOR ART COMPETITION 


No entry fee is charged. Each entry 
must carry an entry blank like the 
sample shown at right but about twice 
the size. This blank must appear on the 
back of the mounts of all art entries. 
For unmounted art entries, the blank 
may be attached to a tag, no smaller 
than 3 x 5 inches. Be sure that tags 
are secure. Entrants must name, under 
classification, the awards for which they 
are competing. 

Although students are free to enter the 
Awards competition individually, a com- 
mon and recommended practice is to 
send the selected work of a class, a 
group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary eliminations 
by a faculty committee. This arrange- 
ment saves shipping costs and it alse 
provides the opportunity for a local con- 
test before the selected work is sent to 
the national Awards juries. 

There is no restriction upon the num- 
ber of entries which any one student 
may send. Students may enter work 
for several or all branches of the com- 
petition. 


ORIGINALITY 
All entries must be original art work, 
not copies. Advice and criticism by 
members of the faculty do not affect the 
originality of entries but the students 
themselves must be responsible for the 
main conception and the execution. 


FORM OF ENTRIES 
Art entries must be sent without 
frames. Oil paintings should be sub- 


Do not roll or fold work. Mail flat. 


mitted on canvas board or stretchers. 
Water colors, crayon studies, drawings, 
pencil and pen sketches, prints and pas- 
tels appear to best advantage when 
matted. Prints are usually matted 14% 
x 1914 vertical. This is the professional 


practice. Extra large prints can be put 
in 19 x 24 inch mats. White matting 
board of medium weight is advised. 


Prints should have at least one-inch 
margins left on the printing paper. Well 
mounted drawings make a more favor- 
able impression on the jury. 

Work in purely decorative design and 
pictorial entries should not exceed a size 
of 22 x 28 inches when mounted. 

Only one drawing, print or design 
should be put on a single mount. 

(Continued on page 24) 


ENTRY BLANK 


City 





Address 


of 


State 





Street 





School 








Name of School 





Name of Student 





Home Address 





Principal 





Teacher 





Entrant’s Age & Grade in School 
On March 15, 1937 


Art Materials Used 








Source of Inspiration 





Do you wish material re- 
turned? (Express Collect) 
Mark “Yes” or “No” 








Classification 
























This year, America’s leading art 
schools are again offering art scholarships 
through Scholastic Awards. Unless other- 
wise stated, these scholarships cover tui- 
tion for a period of one nine months’ 
session, beginning September, 1936. The 
summer school scholarships are for next 
summer. 

It will be assumed that students com- 
peting for scholarships are financially 
prepared to accept them, that is, to take 
care of their living expenses while in at- 
tendance at the school. 

Several pieces of work should be pre- 
sented, preferably in separate classifica- 
tions of the art division, to demonstrate 
versatility. All pieces must be sent in 
one folio and marked “Applicant for 


ART SE€HOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Scholarship.” 

The applicant should letter his name 
and school on the outside of folio, also 
the scholarship preferred, and list other 
scholarships he will accept in the order 
of his choice if his first choice is not 
available. 

Under separate cover he should mail 
a letter (or letters) of recommendation 
from art teacher or principal, together 
with a transcript of applicant’s high 
school record to date. Address letters 
to the Art Jury, Scholastic Awards, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

Drawings submitted for scholarships 
will also be considered for cash prizes in 
the art division. 





(Continued from page 23) 

Charcoal drawings should be thor- 
oughly fixed to prevent rubbing. Pas- 
tels ought to be protected by heavy cello- 
phane, securely attached to the mat at 
all edges. 

Avoid sending fragile sculpture and 
pottery. 

All entries must bear the entry blank 
described above. 

Unless it is absolutely necessary, do not 
accompany entries with letters. If let- 
ters are sent, they should be addressed 
to the Art Committee, The Scholastic 
Awards, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


Entries may be sent any time during 
the school year up to the closing date, 
which is March 15, 1937. All work must 
be sent in time to arrive in the hands of 
the juries not later than that date. 

All packages should have the name and 
address of the sender written legibly on 
the outside. They should be addressed 
to Scholastic Awards Art Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

Art entries and literary entries must 
not be sent in the same package. 

When several schools in the same city 
are submitting art work in competition 
for the Scholastic Awards, they may find 
it convenient to send their work in one 
shipment. 

At the time of shipping art entries, 
teachers or principals should send under 
separate cover to the Scholastic Awards 
Art Committee, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penna., an inven- 
tory of all pieces in the shipment. 

At the end of this list, please write, 
“Approximately art pieces for 
the Scholastic Awards were rejected in 
our local elimination preceding shipment 
of work to the national jury.” The in- 
ventory should be signed with the name 
of the teacher, the school, the city, and 
the state. 

All objects are sent at the entrant’s 
risk. Scholastic can not be responsible 
for loss or breakage, except in the case 
of jewelry. Work should be carefully 
wrapped, crated, or boxed. Special cau- 
tion should be exercised in the packing 
of sculpture, pottery, jewelry, and metal 
work. Do not send drawings rolled. 

Art material will be returned, charges 
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collect, to the school. Packing costs for- 
bid return of individual pieces to stu- 
dent’s home except in special cases. 

If the entrant does not wish to have 
work returned, this detail should be 
noted on the label. Do not send postage 
for return of objects. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 


The examination of art entries is con- 
ducted in the most thorough manner, 
nearly two weeks being required for the 
judgment. About twenty prominent 
artists, craftsmen and educators assemble 
in Pittsburgh to serve on the jury. 


NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 


The Student-Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, May 1, 1937, will list all win- 
ners of scholarships, prizes, and hon- 
orable mention. Students who receive 
prizes, honorable mentions, or scholar- 
ships, or whose work is accepted for the 
exhibition, will be notified personally 
through their principals, by the com- 
mittee. Checks for students winning 
cash awards will be sent to the school 
principals upon publication of the Stu- 
dent-achievement Number. 

The judges reserve the right to re- 
frain from granting any of the prizes, 
cash or scholarships if in their opinion 
the work submitted does not warrant 
an award. 


RETURN OF MATERIAL 

All art work which is not retained for 
the National High School Art Exhibition 
will be returned as soon as possible after 
the judgment. Work which is held for 
the Traveling High School Art Exhibit 
will be returned after a period of one 
year. 

Scholastic desires the right to retain 
and reproduce all prize-winning entries, 
with the exception of jewelry or work 
in precious metals. This right is also de- 
sired for scholarship material. 


America’s Leading Art Schoo 
Offer Scholarships 


The schools listed below have offerej 
scholarships in the past and are ¢, 
pected to renew their awards this yey 
(confirmations have not been receiyej 
from all at this date). These schook 
will send catalogs upon application, 


Boston 
VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 
42 St. Botolph Street 
Two nine months’ Scholarships 


New York 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 


’ NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
2239 Broadway 


Philadelphia 
MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
Broad: and Master Streets 


Pittsburgh 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park 


Cleveland 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
11441 Juniper Road 
One nine months’ Scholarship 
Four one-half year Scholarships 


Detroit 
ART SCHOOL OF DETROIT 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
47 Watson Street 


Dayton 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE 


Forest and Riverview Avenues 


Columbus 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF ART 
East Broad Street 


Chicago 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Boulevard 


Minneapolis 
MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
200 East 25th Street 


Oakland 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 
Broadway at College, Oakland, Calif. 
One nine months’ Scholarship 
One Summer Scholarship 


San Francisco 
RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN 
136 St. Anne Street 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Formerly all students have entered 
the Scholastic Awards competition on 
equal terms. Those privileged to major 
in art in technical high schools—some- 
times spending two or three hours daily 
in the studios—have certainly had an 
unfair advantage over the great majority 
who have been offered but a few hours 
of art instruction each week. 


Instructors of technical and _ trade 
schools have been the first to call at 
tention to this condition. ; 

As a result of their suggestions 4 
committee of educators has propo! 
that we limit the number of cash prizes 
which can be received by any s¢ 
to eight. This ruling has therefore been 
adopted. 
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The Examination 


The examination consists 
of objective tests covering 
news events of national and 
international importance for 
the period from October 1, 
1936, to April 1, 1937. All 


of the subjects covered will 


be 
ones which have been thoroughly 


discussed in Scholastic and in 
other news periodicals between 


September, 1936, and April, 1937. 
Prizes 


There are four types of prizes: Local 
Individual Prizes; National Group Prizes; 
National Runner-up Prizes; and National 
Individual Prizes. Duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in case of a tie. 


Local Individual Prizes 

One Spencerian Fountain Pen or Cer- 
tificate of Award for the student making 
the highest score in every school in which 
ten or more students take the examina- 
tion. Pens will be awarded to students 
ranking above a minimum to be estab- 
lished by the judges. Those high scores 
which fall beneath this minimum will 
receive Certificates of Award. 


National Group Prizes 

The two schools making the highest 
average scores in each of the five zones 
(named below) will receive their selec- 
tion of twenty-five Modern Library or 
Everyman’s Library books, for the school 
library, the classroom library, or the 
club library. These group prizes will not 
be awarded to schools submitting fewer 
than ten examination papers. 


National Runner-up Prizes 
The. six students in each of the five 
zones who make the highest individual 
scores will receive a Parker or Waterman 
Fountain Pen and Pencil Set. From 
these six students will be chosen the 
winner of the trip to Washington from 
that zone, by a supplementary examina- 
tion if necessary. 


National Individual Prizes 

The student who makes the highest 
score in each of the five zones will be 
awarded a free trip to Washington, D. C. 
Each student will be accompanied by the 
teacher who gave the examination, or by 
some person selected by the teacher, with 
the approval of the high school princi- 
pal. Scholastic pays all necessary ex- 
Penses involved in the trip for both 
student and teacher. Parties are to travel 
by the motor coaches of the Greyhound 
Lines, along the best scenic routes, with 
nightly stop-overs at first-class hotels. 

winners will meet in Washington 
late in June for a three-day visit under 


t guidance of a Scholastic represen- 
lative. 
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Announcing 


The 6th Annual 


News Examination 
Open to High School Students 


of the United States 











ELIGIBILITY 

Any regular enrolled undergraduate 
secondary school student under 21 years 
of age, in the United States and terri- 
tories, is eligible to take the test, under 
supervision of an accredited high school 
teacher. It is not necessary to subscribe 
to Scholastic to take this test. 

HOW TO ENROLL 

The teacher of the students who wish 
to take the examination must fill out the 
enrollment blank at the bottom of this 
page and mail to Scholastic News Ex- 
amination, Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teachers must agree 
to conduct it according to the rules, and 
to return no more than ten corrected 
papers. Enroll as soon as possible. En- 
rollment forms must arrive at the 
Scholastic offices no later than midnight, 
March 31, 1937. 

EXAMINATION RULES 

The examinations will be printed by 
Scholastic and mailed to teachers giving 
the examination. Neither students nor 
the teacher may see the questions or an- 
swers until the group has met for the 
examination. Then the seal on the ex- 
amination papers must be broken before 
the entire group. The seal on the answer 
sheet with which the teacher may cor- 
rect the papers must be broken in the 
presence of the contestants after the last 
paper is handed in. No more than 60 
minutes should elapse between the dis- 
tribution of the examination sheets and 
their collection for grading. 

If more than one group in the same 
school takes the test, the teachers must 
arrange to give it to all groups at the 
same hour. 


ENROLLMENT FORM 


For Teachers or Principals Only 





Scholastic, News Examination 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me........... copies of 
the 1937 News Examination. I shall 
give the examination to my students 
and return the papers in keeping with 
the rules of Scholastic’s Sixth Annual 
News Examination. I understand this 
places me under no obligation. 
Please Print 


OE UI gone ain s:s cciars's Saeiewaas 


weaener Gf (subject). «....0.00ccseces 
IM oR a aera a old ar isdn b weiwintoleaies 
ae ener COTTE 











DATES 


The examinations should be given in 
each school between April 19 and April 
24, 1937, inclusive. Graded papers as in- 
dicated below must be mailed to arrive 
in New York April 26. Special time al- 
lowances will be made when necessary 
for schools in remote districts. 


RETURNING PAPERS FOR 
JUDGING 

Instructions for scoring will be mailed 
te teachers with the examination papers. 
Teachers are asked to return no more 
than the ten best papers to Scholastic 
News Examinations, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City, N. Y., to arrive not later 
then midnight, April 26, 1937. Extra time 
will be allowed for students in Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines. 

With the best papers, teachers are 
asked to return a score sheet, stating the 
number of students in the school, the 
number of students who took the ex- 
amination (if more than ten), the aver- 
age score of the class, and the average 
score of the ten best papers. 

The judges will select the papers for 
the final assignment of prizes. Their de- 
cision will be final. Prizes will not be 
awarded where the judges do not con- 
sider the achievement worthy. 


NOTIFICATION 

Each teacher who enrolls a class to 
receive copies of the News Examination 
will be notified by first class mail a few 
days before the date the examinations 
are shipped. 

The names of prize winning students 
and prize winning schools will be an- 
nounced in a May issue of Scholastic. 
The prize winners will also be notified 
individually through the school principal, 
by letter. 





ZONES 

NORTHEAST: Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
West Virginia 

NORTH CENTRAL: Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas, Canal Zone, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto 
Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 


ginia 
MIDWEST: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 


souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota. 

WEST: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Philippine Islands, Territory of Hawaii, 


Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 
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MAJOR AWARDS 


Poetry 

This competition is open to all forms of 
verse. Students may send one or several 
poems. If more than one poem is sent, 
they should be clipped together and sent 
as a single entry. No student should 
submit more than a total of 200 lines. 
Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, respec- 
tively, and ten prizes of $5 each. 


Essay 

Familiar essays on any subject may be 
entered in this group. In the familiar 
essay, authors place emphasis upon their 
personal reaction to the subject at hand. 
Avoid expository writing. The length 
limit is 2,000 words. Three prizes of $50, 
$25, and $15, respectively, and ten prizes 
of $5 each. 


Short Story 

Any fictional narrative possessing the 
compression and unity of effect generally 
attributed to the short story may be en- 
tered in this group. Length limit pre- 
ferred is 3,000 words. Three prizes of 
$50, $25, and $15, respectively, and ten 
prizes of $5 each. 


MINOR AWARDS 


Literary Article 

Entries in this group may be a critical 
essay on the work of some standard au- 
thor, living or dead, or on some other 
subject of literary importance. Biograph- 
ical details may be included and the 
article may take the form of an inter- 
view, but the main discussion should 
deal with literary aims and technique. 
Length limit is 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10, and $5, respectively. 


Book Review 

Prizes for book reviews are awarded 
primarily for quality of expression and 
for soundness of literary judgment. A 
recent book of merit, either fiction or 
non-fiction, should be chosen. The re- 
view should not be a mere summary of 
the contents. Length limit is 400 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, $5, respectively. 


Historical Article 

For this group, entrants should submit 
an informational artcle, preferably based 
or original or first-hand sources, dealing 
with any phase of history, ancient or 
modern. Appraisals of the achievements 
of some historical character are also 
eligible. Length limit is 1,000 words. 
Three prizes, $15, $10, $5, respectively. 


Radio Play 
Try your hand at this new kind of 
playwriting, using the radio plays ap- 


pearing in Scholastic as models. Plays 
must be complete with announcer’s 
speeches, with dialogue, music, and 


sound effects indicated. Must be timed 
to run fifteen minutes. Original or his- 
torical subjects preferred. No dramati- 
zations from books or stories. Prize win- 
ning and honorable mentions may be 
published by Scholastic Radio Guild and 
made available to school broadcasting 
groups with credit to author. Three 
prizes: $15, $10, and $5, respectively. 
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13 is a lucky number! 


Over a hundred of our readers are going to think 
so next spring when they read their names a; 


winners in our 13th Annual Scholastic Awards. 


If you have 


ever entered the contest before you know how exciting it is 
to open up the Student Written Number to discover whether 
or not you and your school have won anything. The rules 





Quill and Scroll Journalism 


Awards 

The following contests of the Scholas- 
tic Awards are sponsored by Quill and 
Scroll, International Honorary Society 
for High School Journalists. First prize 
for each group is noted under the head- 
ing Royal Typewriter Journalism 
Awards. Second prize in each group is 
$10. Third is $5. In addition, 48 state 
certificates of honorable mention will be 
awarded in each. Not more than five 
manuscripts from a school will be con- 
sidered in each group. It is preferred 
that these shall have been published in 
the school newspaper or magazine and 
shall be presented in printed form, 
pasted on paper 8% x 11 inches. 

1. News Story. Any event reported 
for a high school paper can be entered 
in this contest. 

2. Feature Story. Contestants may 
submit any one of the types of features 
commonly included’ in newspapers. 


3. Interview. These entries may be of 
the newspaper or magazine type. 

4. Sports Story. Accounts of athletic 
events or advance stories may be en- 
tered. 

5. Columns. Each contestant must 
submit “columns” from three consecu- 
tive issues of his publication. 

6. Editorials. Each contestant should 
submit not more than five editorials. 
There is no restriction as to subject. 


Royal Typewriter Journalism Awards: 


In each of the Quill and Scroll Journal- 
ism groups, the Royal Typewriter Co. 
offers a Royal Junior Typewriter for the 
first prize. The six typewriters are the 
latest factory models, especially designed 
for high school students. These prizes 
have been selected as appropriate to the 
journalism groups in recognition of the 
function of the typewriter in connection 
with the high school newspaper. 
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are the same this year as last: the difference is that this year 


it might well be your name on the prize-winning list. 


And 


don’t forget that besides the honor and the glory, the prizes 
involve cash, which past winners have found pleasant and 


profitable. 
be any competition. 


Only a few can win, of course, or there wouldn’t 
The important thing is that great writers 


are made by writing, and you have as good a chance as anyone 


else if you try. 


Current Events 

Any article analyzing and interpreting 
some important present day public prob- 
lem, either Amercan, foreign, or inter- 
national, is eligible. Economic, social, 
historical, and geographical backgrounds 
must be considered in the writing. 
Length limit is 750 words. Three prizes: 
$15, $10, $5, respectively. 


Humor 

Admirers of the world’s great wits are 
hereby given an opportunity to try their 
hands at satire, parody, humorous anec- 
dote. Length limit 500 words, but brev- 
ity is preferred. Three prizes, $15, $10, 
§5. 

Autobiographical Sketch 

Everyone has had at least one experi- 
ence in his life that marked a turning 
point of one kind of another. This group 
gives you a chance to write up such an 
experience in terms of yourself and the 
world about you. Length limit 1000 
yords. Three prizes: $15, $10, $5. 


RULES FOR 
COMPETITION 


(Read these carefully—they aren’t 
as complicated as they look.) 


ELIGIBILITY 
All undergraduate students, in the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades in any public, private, or paroch- 
ial school in the United States, posses- 





sions and Canada are eligible for prizes. 
Students graduated in January or Feb- 
tuary, 1937, are free to compete if their 
entries are completed prior to gradua- 
tion. Work is not eligible for the Schol- 
astic Awards if it has been entered in 
any other national competition or if it 
has been published anywhere except in 
school or educational publications. 

The prize-winning entries submitted 
for the Scholastic Awards will be repro- 
duced in the Student Achievement Num- 
ber of Scholastic, May 1, 1937, and in 
Saplings. The committees reserve the 
tight to refrain from granting any of the 
prizes, if in the opinion of the judges the 
work submited does not warrant an 
award. 

HOW TO COMPETE 

No entry fee is charged. Each student 
Must prepare a typewritten entry blank 
like the sample shown on this page, only 

twice the size. This blank must 
Mppear at the top of the first page of 
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manuscripts. Entrants must name, under 
Classification, the awards for which they 
are competing. This is important to fa- 
cilitate handling and sorting of manu- 
scripts. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Awards competition individually, a 
common and recommended practice is to 
send the selected work of a class, a 
group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary eliminations 
by a faculty committee. This arrange- 
ment saves shipping costs, and it also 
provides the opportunity for a local con- 
test before the selected work is sent to 
the national Awards juries. 

There is no restriction upon the num- 
ber of entries which any one student 
may send. It is hoped that students will 
endeavor to complete work for several of 
the branches of competition. 

Work submitted for publication in the 
Round Table during the school year will 
automatically be considered for prizes in 
the Awards. 


ORIGINALITY 

The committees of the Scholastic 
Awards and the judges require that all 
entries submitted be the work of the 
students who sign them. Each entry 
must bear a statement, signed by the 
student and countersigned by the in- 
structor, reading, “This is my own 
work.” Advice and_ suggestions by 
friends and by members of the faculty 
do not affect the originality of entries, 
but the students themselves must be 
responsible for the main conception and 
the execution. Students who enter pla- 
giarized material are liable to prosecu- 
tion under the law. 


LITERARY DIVISION ENTRY BLANK 





Address | City State 
of 


School 





Street 





Name of School 





Name of Student 





Home Address 





Principal 





Teacher 





Entrant’s Age 


on March 15, 1937 Grade in School 





Classification (Story, Poetry, ete.) 











FORM OF ENTRIES 

Manuscripts must be typed or written 
legibly in ink, on paper size 8% x 11 
inches. Use one side of paper only and 
number each page. Do not write in pen- 
cil. Please put title of work on each 
page. 

SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 

Entries may be sent at any time dur- 
ing the school year up to the closing 
date, which is March 15, 1937. All work 
must be sent in time to arrive at the 
New York office not later than that date. 

All packages should have the name 
and address of the sender written legibly 
on the outside. 

Manuscripts must be mailed flat, with 
heavy paper or envelopes for wrapping. 

All manuscripts take the first-class 
postage rate: 3c an ounce, 2c an ounce in 
New York City. Unless full shipping 
charges are paid by the sender, entries 
will not be accepted. It may be more 
economical to send literary entries by 
Railway Express Agency (manuscript 
rates) rather than by Post Cffice when 
the package weighs over 112 pounds. 

Shipments of literary entries should be 
addressed to Scholastic Awards Literary 
Committee, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


NO RETURN OF MATERIAL 
No manuscripts will be returned. Do 
not send return postage. Students are 
advised to keep carbon copies of their 
writings. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 

All entries are reviewed by a prelimi- 
nary jury before they are submitted for 
final judgment and award of prizes by 
the official jury. All work is anonymous 
when judged. Awards are made on the 
basis of sincerity, originality, technical 
accomplishment, sensitivity, vitality, and 
other literary or artistic virtues. 


NOTIFICATION OF WINNERS 

The student Achievement Number of 
Scholastic, May 1, 1937, will be devoted 
exclusively to the best material submit- 
ted to the Scholastic Awards. Scholastic 
also publishes photographs of those who 
win honors in the Student-Written 
Number and it is suggested that entrants 
have snapshots of themselves ready to 
submit if requested. 

All students who receive prizes or 
honorable mentions will be notified per- 
sonally through their principals. Checks 
for students winning cash awards will 
be sent to the school principals imme- 
diately upon publication of the Student 
achievement Number. 


POSSIBLE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 

LITERARY AWARDS WINNERS 

In addition to the money prizes for 
skill in creative writing described below, 
assistance will be given by the Scholastic 
Awards Committee in attempting to ob- 
tain scholarships in colleges and uni- 
versities for students who do not have 
funds to continue their education. The 
Committee has received assurances from 
several institutions that they will give 
special consideration in awarding their 
regular scholarships to high school 
seniors who have won prizes in Scho- 
lastic’s creative writing contests. Among 
the institutions which are cooperating 
are Carleton, Rollins and Reed Colleges. 
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Marble 


ACH year 
during the 
early part of 


September the lead- 
ing amateur tennis 
players of the 
United States and 
a few from foreign 
parts advance on a 
little grassy suburb 
of New York City 
which for a _ ten- 
day period becomes 
the tennis center of 
the world. The sub- 
urb, on Long Island, 
is called Forest 
Hills, a 20-minute 
train ride from the 
heart of New York 
City. As soon as 
you step off the 
train at Forest Hills 
you are instantly 
struck with the feeling that here is a 
tennis town. 

Across from the station is the Forest 
Hills Inn where many of the players stay 
during the national singles champion- 
ships for both men and women. The Inn 
has a sidewalk cafe which lends an air 
of gayety to the stately building. Nearby 
is a big apartment house called the 
Tennis Place Apartments, and across the 
street (Tennis Place) is the clubhouse 
of the West Side Tennis Club on whose 
grounds the championships are held. 
There are about 30 grass courts and an 
equal number of red clay courts in the 
layout. Three of the grass courts are 
in the big concrete stadium which seats 
15,000 and affords a good view of the 
match from every seat. Only one match 
at a time is played in the stadium, but 
three courts are laid out there so that 
one court does not wear out (go bald) 
along the baselines in the pounding it 
gets during a 10-day tournament. 

All matches in the championships are 
played on grass. There are only a few 
places in the United States where tennis 
is played on grass, but since the game 
had its beginnings on royal lawns, tennis 


and Jacobs 
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Perry and Grant 





leaders in the East have a pride in con- 
tinuing the tradition. But what is more 
important, a better grade of tennis can be 
played on grass than on any other sur- 
face. The ball reacts better to spin, and 
the players react better to the carpet- 
like surface, which in addition to being 
most comfortable on the feet and nerves, 
is a great comfort to the eyes. No glare. 

But as pleasant as it is on the Forest 
Hills grass, it must 
have seemed any- 
thing but comfort- 
able to America’s 
No. 1 player, Don 
Budge, in the fifth 
and concluding set 
of the final match 
when he was mak- 
ing a valiant attempt to wrest the U. S. 
title from that happy-go-lucky English- 
man, Fred Perry. Had you suddenly 
popped into the stadium that final day 
about six o’clock 
you would never 
have supposed that 
the Don Budge 


you were looking 


at had been a 
veritable 
whirlwind dur- 
ing the first 
four sets. But 
he had _ spent 
so much of his 
energy in his frequent sorties to the net, 
in the punch that he put into his first 
service, that when the final set began 
going into deuce upon deuce, it was all 
he could do in its final games to make 
his long legs move, keep his red head 
up. He played a great game, and some 
day he will learn to hold something in 
reserve when he is playing the cocky 
Englishman who remains the world’s 
No. 1 player. 

In the bottom picture on this page 
you see Budge walking on the stadium 
court with Frankie Parker, whom Budge 
beat in the semi-finals. They are carry- 
ing in their left hands the spiked shoes 
they will put on if the grass becomes 
slippery. In the second picture you see 
Fred Perry and “Bitsy” Grant coming on 
the court for their semi-final match. 
Perry had easy sailing through the tour- 
nament, Grant being the only top-flight 
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Scholastic photos 
by Owen Reed 





Alice Marble 
and Fred Perry 


U. S. Tennis Champions 
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Concurrently with the men’s cha. 
pionship runs the women’s, and the pn, 
gram on the final day consists of, 
the women’s final match, followed by 
the men’s. The women’s final is bey 
two out of three matches, and this yey 
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Helen Hull Jacobs was in it as usu ons 
eager to win in order to set a record ¢ ™ instituti 
five successive U. S. singles champion. United 
ships. Opposing he fj vard U 
was a sister Cal. jg 300—wt 
fornian, Alice Ma. rating 
ble—a tall, strong Bam 
erect, beautifully Preside: 
proportioned — gil Conant 
nobody favored t™ unknow 
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white cap that com. born in 
pletely covered the top of her head, and able B 
the shortest pair of shorts in the womensq Tit dic 
tournament (Parker’s pair is shortest of th 


all), Alice Marble lost no time in letting i) no 











Helen Jacobs and the 15,000 spectators {™ clubs, b 
know that she was at the top of her grind, h 
game, and hitting things just right. She in thre 
gained a commanding lead in the first set, PhD., « 
and had it within her grasp when in gid de 
s 1s now 
ee she he prob 
ent an easy kill prize h 
hurtling to its ow to accey 

grave in the net. Un- war he 
nerved, she lost the™ Service, 

pressure she hasm ite gas, 
been putting into her Won't 1 
game, and Jacobs . Harv 
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: at home 
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defensive to the at-lf caused t 
tack. It looked like bench, ( 
the end of Marble pleasant 
but she made a re-( Dut pos: 
markable recoverygy While h 
and regained her peatly, 
fine touch to win the Rhaked 
next two sets andi 6liminati 
her first title. Sheff requiren 

and Jacobs are™ lament 
shown in the top pic-§ come to 
ture walking on the Caesar.” 
court for their match. BELGI 
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Who’s Who 
IN THE NEWS 
CHEMIST 


James Bryant Conant is the compara- 
tively young—43—President of the oldest 
institution of higher learning in the 
United States, Har- 
yard University — 
300—which is cele- 
brating its birth- 
day this year. 

When he became 
President in 1933, 
Conant was almost 
unknown at Har- 
vard. He was not 
born in a fashion- 
able Boston dis- 
trict; did not attend 
Groton or St. 
Mark’s; belonged 
to no exclusive 
clubs, but spent his time studying. No 
grind, he, nevertheless, earned his A.B. 
in three years, returned to take his 
Ph.D., and become head of the chem- 
istry department at 38. Conant’s name 
is known to the leading chemists and 
he probably would have won the Nobel 
prize had he not dropped his research 
to accept the Presidency. During the 
war he was in the Chemical Warfare 
Service, where he helped develop Lewis- 
ite gas, although he is a pacifist and 
won't let his children “play soldiers.” 

Harvard has learned that though its 
President may be a scientist he also is 
at home in other fields of learning. A 
tall, thin man, with stooped shoulders, 
caused by years of toil over a laboratory 
bench, Conant has an easy smile and 
pleasant manner. He can act firmly, 
but possesses a good sense of humor. 
While he was a guest of the Signet Club 
recently, Conant was chided by Profes- 
sor Rand, who spoke in Latin and gently 
tebuked him for recommending the 
elimination of that language as an A.B. 
requirement. Replied Conant, when the 

ent was over, “I thought we had 
come to praise the Signet, not to bury 
Caesar.” 


BELGIAN NEW DEALER 


Last year, Paul van Zeeland, vice 
governor of the National Bank of Bel- 
gium and a director of the Institute of 
Political Economy 
of Louvain Univer- 
sity, became Pre- 
mier and organized 
a cabinet of “brain 
trusters” to lift the 
nation out of the 
depression. A 
graduate of Prince- 
ton University, the 
42-year-old Pre- 
mier, is well known 
in the United 
States, and is a 
close follower of 
President Roose- 
s New Deal experiments. 

Assisted by his college professors, and 
ported by Belgian business and 
mance, van Zeeland took Belgium off 
® gold standard in order to lower 
bs. But he managed the value of 
to prevent too high a rise in 
8s. Extensive public works projects 
pushed to increase purchasing 
Wer and relieve unemployment. Van 
d’s New Deal brought Belgium 
Hai prosperity and the Premier then 
d after the May, 1936, elections. 
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ten Socialist leader Emile Vander- 
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velde failed to form a strong govern- 
ment, the New Deal Premier was called 


back. After three weeks of unrest, 
further complicated by a wide-spread 
strike, van Zeeland formed a stable 
government. He proposed laws giving 
labor certain reforms, including the 40- 
hour week in industry. Van Zeeland is 
supported by his own party, the Cath- 
olic, and by Socialists and Liberals. His 
main worry is the rising Rexist Party. 
This Fascist organization, led by youth- 
ful Leon Degrelle, polled 11 per cent 
of the popular vote and won 21 seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies, although 
it was formed but six months ago. Nazi 
Germany has been particularly pleased 
by Degrelle’s success. The Communists 
also gained strength in the last elections, 
while the Catholics and Socialists lost. 
The menace of the Rexists may cause 
van Zeeland’s backers to close their 
ranks and present a solid front against 
this threat to democracy. 


Citizenship 
(Concluded from page 19) 


dealing with some specific bill in which 
the class is interested. 

7. The campaign does not end with the 
election. After a defeat, it is necessary 
to repair the damage done to the party 
machine. And after a victory, the party 
still has the obligation of going down 
the line on its pledges. Both parties 
keep in trim between elections by keep- 
ing a watchful eye on appointments and 
legislation, proposing new laws, criticiz- 
ing undesirable bills, or amending or re- 
moving old laws. An important activity 
of any political group is the support of 
constituted officials in discharging their 
sworn duties. On the other hand, it is 
equally important to curb an official who 
exceeds his constitutional powers, such as 
the constable who says, “I have all the 
law i need in the end of this nightstick.” 








Canvas Shoes 
for School and Gym 








Are you ready for a new year of school 
activities? Be sure you have a pair of com- 
fortable, health-building canvas shoes that 
are good looking enough to wear to school 
and that will take you through the months 








POSTURE FOUNDATION, in Hood Canvas 
Shoes, gives you the greatest protection 
ever offeredin canvas footwear—insurance 
against flat feet. Look at the other special 
features of Hood Canvas Shoes below. 
Some. models have all these features, and 
all models have some of these features. 


See them at your dealer’s. 


of school games, and exercises! 


Hood Canvas Shoes provide everything 
an active youth wants in footwear. Com- 
fort. Good looks. Long wear! These mod- 
ern canvas shoes are built to stand up un- 
der the toughest going you can give them. 
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WITH POSTURE 
FOUNDATION 





FEATURES OF HOOD CANVAS ao 
SHOES 


Hygeen Insole to prevent “‘ex- 
cessive perspiration odor.’’Ven- 
tilated Uppers for cooler foot- 
comfort. Xtrulock Construction 
for longer wear — no stitches 
or seams to cause chafing. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 




























Queen Victoria 
Pops the Question 


(Concluded) 
ceptive. It is, of course, a delicate—even 
a painful subject. But, acting under 
medical advice, and with a due sense of 
my responsibility, I have not included 
either of those young Princes in the list 
which I have now the honour to present 
to your Majesty. 

(He rises, and puts the list into her 
hands: hurriedly she glances down the 
names.) 

Victorta: Oh, but do I know any of 
them? 

ME.LsBourRNE: Your Majesty knows one 
of them very well. 

Victor1a: Oh—I didn’t see. 
George is my cousin too. 


But Prince 
I couldn’t 


marry my Cousin George! He is so—so— 

MeEtsourNE: Nobody wishes to decide 
your Majesty’s choice. There are others. 

Vicrorta: But, as I say, I don’t know 
any of them. But it is for me to decide, 
is it not? 

MEtsouRNE: It is for your Majesty to 
decide. Your Majesty need not marry 
at all. 

Victoris: Oh, but I must marry. Mama 
always said so. 

MELBouRNE: So I have been told. But 
in so important a matter, even devoted 
filial affection should not be allowed to 
influence your choice. I have merely 
indicated, Ma’am, that were any attempt 
to be made to influence your choice in 
a certain direction, that choice—for rea- 
sons already given, I should have to 


oppose. 
Vicrorra: Lord Melbourne, I should 








‘his drawing won 1st prize 
tm pre‘tous contest., 





No 89 “‘Superlatively Fine 
Drawing” for fine hair lines 
and extreme detail 


the world’s 





No. go “Swan Quil! tor 
lichographic stone drawing 
and lettering 
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No. 91 ‘Mapping’ tor 
mapping and fine line work 


, é plete details. 
No. 92 “‘Tracing’’ Drawing 


and engraving 





No. 93 “Drawing” for fine 


Rang Ny be a revelation. 


hand- finished, 
A pen for every type of drawing 
and writing. Economical too, 
because they far outlast or- 
dinary pens. Free samples of 


SPENCERIAN 
PEN COMPANY 





AGAIN' Spencerian, maker of 
finest pens—for 
drawing and general class work, 
sponsors a nation-wide contest 
to encourage and reward tal- 
ented students of pen-drawing 
in schools throughout the coun- 
try. Here is your chance to 
gain widespread fame in the art 
field—and a cash prize, too. See 
announcement section for com- 


Try the magic of these famous 
Spencerian Art Series Pens. The 
improvement in your work will 


the very finest steel, each pen is 


SINCE 1858 


THE BEST PEN NAME 


Spencerian Announces 
THE NEW 
SCHOLASTIC PEN-DRAWING AWARDS! 





No. 94 “Crow Quill’ for 
lithographic work and flour- 
ishing. 


No. 95 “Blue Bird’ (Crow 
Quill) for long even stroke 
line work and cross hatching. 


— % EXTRACROW QUILL 
At 


No. 96 “Extra Crow Quill” 
for lithographic stone work 
and lettering. 





No. 97 “Extra Fine’’ for 
ornamental pen work and 
fine ruling. 





No. 98 “Art School” fo: 
general art school drawing 


Made of only 


hand tested. 
drawing and general-use pens to 
requests mentioning dealer’s 


name and the name of your 
school. 








349 Broadway, Dept. 
E, New York, N. Y. 























not allow any opposition in a matter g 
that kind. It would not influence me fy 
a moment. 

MEtzourneE: I see, I understand, Ma’am 
I sympathize. I shall say no more. | 
will only commend the matter to you 
Majesty’s good sense—and conscience, 

Victorra: Oh, how kind you alway 
are to me, Lord Melbourne; What a lo 
you are teaching me! 

MELBouRNE: What a lot you are teach. 
ing me. I have served under older soy. 
ereigns—under two. But I have neve 


served under one who listened to advice 


so wisely or so well. 


Victoria (rising): Good-bye, Lon 
Melbourne. Will you keep the list, o 
shall I? 

MELBOURNE: By your leave, Ma’am; 


let what I have said be either remem. 
bered or forgotten. (He tears the list 
and throws it into the fireplace.) The 
choice must be your own. 

Victoria: Yes; but you haven't yet 
shown me—any portraits. 

ME.LBouRNE: Portraits, Ma’am? Why 
portraits? 

Vicrorta: I can’t decide about anyone 
—till I know what they are like I 
wouldn’t be fair to them—or to me. 

MELBOURNE: But your Majesty can 
send for them, and see. 

Victoria: Oh, no. I’m not going to 
send for any, if I don’t like the look 
of them. 

ME.LsBouRNE: Portraits are sometimes 
deceptive, Ma’am. 

Victoria: Yes; I saw a portrait of my 
Cousin George of Cambridge the other 
day: quite handsome he looked. 

MExzsourneE: I can get their portraits, 
Ma’am, if you wish. But Court Painters, 
like Prime Ministers, know their duty; 
and they only do what is expected of 
them. If they can’t do that, they have 
to go. 

VictorIA (going toward a table, on 
which stands a framed portrait): Here 
is a portrait that was sent to Mama, the 
other day—of my: Cousin, Prince Albert. 

MELBOURNE (who has followed to the 
table): Oh! Ah! Yes. H’m. 

Victorta: Surely he must have grown 
very handsome! It would not be pos- 
sible for a Court Painter to imagine any- 
one like that. 

MELBOURNE: You never know, Ma’am, 
you never know. Imagination some- 
times goes a long way. Well, the list 
having gone, am I now to make a cdl- 
lection of portraits for your Majesty? 

Victor1a: Oh, no, Lord Melbourne. | 
wasn’t speaking seriously when I said 
that. 

MELBOURNE: No more was I, Ma’am 
But I do ask your Majesty to think 
seriously. The future welfare of this 
country is now in this little hand. (He 
stoops and kisses it.) 

Victorta: Indeed, Lord Melbourne, ! 
pay great attention to everything that 
you say. And I shall continue to take 
your advice, whenever I find it—po- 
sible. Good-bye. 

(Lord Melbourne bows himself out 
She goes and takes up the portrait and 
kisses it.) : 

Albert .. . Albert . . . Albert . . . will 
you marry me? 


Reprinted by special permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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DO YOU 
KNOW 


these terms in this issue 


totalitarian state (Harvard article)— 
A form of government in which the free- 
dom of the individual citizen is subordi- 
nated to the demands of a dictatorship, 
and the “total” life of the people— 
church, school, press, theater, family, etc. 
is controlled by the state. Usually 


applied to Fascist countries, particularly | 


Germany under Hitler. 


Nobel prizes (Harvard article)—An- 





nual prizes founded by Alfred Bernhard | 


Nobel, Swedish dynamite manufacturer, 
for the best work by persons of all na- 
tionalities in the five fields cf physics, 
chemistry, medicine, literature, and 
ace. The awards are made by the 
Swedish Academies of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and average about $35,000. The 
choices are sometimes questioned by 
gritical opinion, particularly in litera- 
ture, but on the whole they are consid- 
ered the world’s highest honors for cre- 
ative work. 


mandate (March of Events)—A trus- 
teeship, established by Article 22 of the 
League of Nations Covenant, for the ad- 
ministration of former German and 
Turkish territories by one of the Allied 
Powers. Palestine is a British mandate, 
Syria a French mandate, and the for- 
mer German islands in the Pacific a 
Japanese mandate. The United States 
accepted no mandates. Some mandates 
have since become independent, as Iraq. 


hydroelectric (National Affairs)—Per- 
taining to electric power when generated 
by turbines turned by falling water, as 
distinct from power generated in steam 
plants by the burning of coal. 


deposit insurance (National Affairs) — 
The guaranteeing of bank deposits 
against loss through failure or embezzle- 
ment, under an act of Congress passed 
in June, 1933. All banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
are required to insure to their deposi- 
tors the return of their money up to a 
total of $5,000, out of a fund raised by 
assessment on the banks themselves. 
The system is administered by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


teachers’ loyalty oath (Harvard ar- 
tille)—An oath now required by law in 
over twenty states by which teachers 
Swear to uphold the federal and state 
constitutions. Such oaths have been 
condemned by most educators on the 
ground that they place an intolerable 
dicap on genuine teaching and single 
teachers out as a “suspect” group. Gov- 
ernor Landon and President Roosevelt 
have expressed opposition to such legis- 
lation, but the Hearst newspapers re- 
gard such oaths as a patriotic duty. 


academic freedom (Harvard article) 
—Freedom to seek knowledge for its 
own sake without concern over whether 
%& not certain groups, institutions or 
governments may prefer to regard the 
SO acquired as subversive doctrine. 
In other words, the freedom to get at 
the bottom of things. 


Precinct (Citizenship article)—A sub- 


Mision of a ward or county for elec- 
tion purposes. 
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LINOLEUM PRI 


WOODCLUTS * 


Hour 
10 Make AQUATINTS © ETCHINGS * DRYPOINTS 


iH 





LETHOGRAPHS 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


Every art student 
will want this inspiring book 


It’s inspiring because it is filled with Linoleum Prints, Woodcuts, 
Wood Engravings, Aquatints, Etchings and Drypoints created by the 
most gifted high school artists in the country, winners of Scholastic 
Awards Print Prizes during the last three years. The beauty of these 
prints made in school studios and classrooms will amaze you and will 
show what it is possible for you to do. Not only that: the book tells 
you just how to do it. There are complete (though brief) directions 
for making all kinds of prints, written by nationally known artists who 
have also been teachers and know what is possible for high school 
students to accomplish under the limitations of time and equipment 
found in most schools. The authors are J. J. Lankes, C. A. Seward, 


Paul Ulen, and Ernest W. Watson. 


The book is edited by Ernest W. Watson, Art Editor of Scholastic and 


well known for his color prints. 


Every. High School Library 
should have it 


Every library will want this book for its art appreciation bookshelf. 
For the first time the methods of making all kinds of prints are de- 
scribed in a single inexpensive volume, written in simple, non- 
technical language so that these processes can be readily understood 


by the average student. 


Making Prints has pages 9 x 11% inches, 
large enough for actual size reproduction 
of original prints. There are 70 illustra- 
tions, most of them full page plates, beauti- 
fully printed on fine paper. In order to 
keep the book within the means of students 
the volume is bound in heavy paper covers 
instead of expensive boards. A _ splendid 
book with which to start your art library. 








$1.50 postpaid 
7 1 e 10 when ordered 


in lots of 10 or more copies 


Order from SCHOLASTIC 


Dept. MP 10-3, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Last of the Mohicans (United 
Artists) James Fenimore Cooper’s The 
Last of the Mohicans has been widely 
read by American youth for the last 
century. In late years it has appeared 
on the screen as a silent and as a serial. 
Now, United Artists has produced an- 
other version, this time improved by the 
use of sound and the elimination of the 
“see-next-week” climaxes. 

The novel is a romantic thriller. In 
fact, there are so many war- 
dances, war-whoops, wars 
and warriors, that as a screen 
play there was danger of 
monotony and spurious mel- 
odrama. But Director 
George Seitz has controlled 
the numerous action shots, 
without losing any of the 
essential punch of the situa- 
tion. 

Randolph Scott plays the 
part of Hawkeye, the white 
scout, raised as a_blood- 
brother of the Mohicans. He 
can shoot a green bug off a 
maple leaf at one hundred 
feet without shaking the 
stem. In contrast to him is 
Major Hayward of the Brit- 
ish, played by Henry Wil- 
coxin. 

The Young Reviewers* ex- 
pressed unanimous approval of the pic- 
ture and agreed that the film would be 
best appreciated by children of 14 or 
less. But many in later years will find 
themselves on the edge of the seat. 

The General Died at Dawn (Para- 
mount). Here is as exciting a screen 
play as may be seen. Written by one 
of the better of our contemporary play- 
wrights and supported by an excellent 
cast, it captured my interest and has 
my praise. 

Clifford Odets, the scenarist, is respon- 
sible for such plays as Waiting for Lefty 
and Awake and Sing, both of which had 
extremely liberal points of view. And, 
as expected, some of those views have 
been transplanted from the stage to the 
silver screen. Hollywood, in constant 
fear of educating its audience with too 
heavy a dose, has diluted the liberal 
views with Hollywoodish dramatics. 

In this case, even the dramatics are 
interesting. Taking advantage of the 
story, which depicts a Chinese rebellion, 
Director Lewis Milestone doesn’t allow 
his audience to sit back and think much. 
The tale is packed with thrills from be- 
ginning to end. 

Gary Cooper and Madeleine Carroll 
take the leading roles; the former as 
“Mr. O’Hara”, champion of the peasants; 
the latter, “Judy Perrie”, daughter of 
the agent for the opposition. O’Hara 
falls in love with Judy (here come the 
dramatics!) after she tricks him into 





*A division of the National Association of 
4-Star Clubs. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS + 


High School Students Review the Latest Pictures 


boarding a train that is later held up 
by General Yang, the tyrannous war 
lord who is responsible for the people’s 


revolt. General Yang is_ excellently 
portrayed by Akim Tamiroff. 

The picture ends almost forgiving 
General Yang for his misdeeds. The 
egotistical Chinaman frees his white 
captives while his personal guard die a 
“mass-death”. The General died at 
Dawn has a novelty which most pictures 


Above: A 
from The Last of the 


scene 


Mohicans, screen 
play based on the 
novel by James Fen- 
imore Cooper. Pic- 
ture shows Binnie 
Barnes and Ran- 
dolph Scott. Right: 
a discussion between 
*“*takes’’ for The 
General Died At 
Dawn. Left to right: 
Madeleine Carroll; 
Playwright Clifford 
Odets, who wrote the 
scenario, then took a 
part in the picture 
as an extra at five 
dollars a day; Direc- 


tor Milestone; Nov- 
elist John O’Hara, 
and Gary Cooper. 


” 


lack. With this pinch of “social aspect 
and a fist-full of good, exciting drama, 
the film is above the ordinary. 

Jack Bush, 16 


The Texas Rangers (Paramount). 
This picture brings the American girls’ 
heart-throb, Fred MacMurzay, to the 
screen in his usual he-man role, with 
the Texas of the late 19th century as a 
background. The story is neither excep- 
tional nor new but it is far better than 
the usual exaggerated Western. The 
film is sustained wholly by the acting 
of the principal characters and the cap- 
able direction of King Vidor. 

Fred MacMurray plays the part of a 
reformed bandit with excellence and is 
well supported by Jack Oakie as his 




















As y 
humorous sidekick, while Jean Parke edd: 
supplies the romance. extent, 

Lloyd Nolan is to be especially com, ™ the fac 
mended. As the villain he gives realign i % oop! 
to the character of the bandit. Speak. tag 
ing of realism, one must praise the map. Sintet 
ner in which the Indian battles ay M minorit; 
carried out—barbarous but thrilling. usual k 

China Clipper (First National) This Pb 
picture is thrilling, interesting and ep. pamphle 
lightening. The story, that of a man anj what P. 
his ambitions to further aviation, makes § it work: 
a film that I believe most any cinema. § are 2c e 
fan will enjoy. The famous flight of 
the “China Clipper” that amazed the There 
nation the past year is most spectacular jy Who is ' 
in picture form. The photography of the The _ 
great ship in action in fog and storms hi og 
excellent. 

Pat O’Brien as the hero of the story — 
plays the ambitious aviator with much Mfden.” 1 
skill, being at home in the familiar “he. subject, 


man” role by which most movie patrons With a 


know him. Beverly Roberts has the  catter’s 
role of the anxious wife. the —_ 
The picture may not be listed as one ae 
of the year’s ten best but it will probably § Land of 
be enjoyed by every member of the Mi let by E. 
family. of the L 
My American Wife (Paramount) few You 
This picture is packed with plenty of “ae 
team in 


the repo1 
There h 
sensation 


entertainment and humor. The usual * 
romance intermingled with an enthu- 
siastic spirit for our own America makes 
an unusually interesting story. I am 
sure the gentlemen of the younger gen- 
eration will be particularly attracted by 
it since the romantic situation is not to 
frequently brought forth and the spirit 
of the pioneers is splendidly presented. 
Francis Lederer, again the young far- 
eigner, tremendously overwhelmed with 
young America, successfully portrays 
the enthusiastic Count, his Czech 
slovakian accent, of course, coming 2 
handy. Ann Sothern, the girl in th 
story, plays her none too difficult role 
well. Billie Burke and Fred Stone alt 
responsible for many of the laughs. 
Alice Cummings, & 
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: SOCIAL STUDIES 
iGnposts 


As you may have heard, there is a 
presidential election near. To some 
extent, the big campaign has obscured 
the fact, of vital importance to plenty 
of people outside of the Great Metropolis, 
that New York is also going to vote on 
a new charter and on proportional rep- 
resentation. P. R. means so much to 





Parker 






y com. 
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Speak. 
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les an M minority groups, who are taking an un- 
ing. usual kicking around these weeks, that 
the Women’s City Club of New York, at 
|) This 92 Park Avenue, has published a 10c 
ind eu- pamphlet, comically illustrated, telling 
nan and | what P. R. means to everybody, and how 
, makes it works. In lots of 100, the pamphlets 
-inema- @ are 2c each. 
light ° 
> « There is a sad dog down the street 
ctacular who is very sensitive to news headlines. 
; The screaming tales of murder, inquisi- 
y of the tion, torture, and disaster have depressed 
storm is him so much that, as a form of self- 
consolation, he has taken to muttering 
1e story H to himself, “After all, there is still Swe- | 
h much den.” Thanks to a few books on the 
ar “he- @ subject, that little crust of Scandinavia 
patrons With a population smaller than Boake 
has the Carter’s radio audience now seems to be 
. the world’s one green garden of free and 
tranquil civilization. If you are curious 
| aS OMe Bio know why, 15c will buy you Sweden, 
srobably § Land of Economic Democracy, a pamph- 
of the # let by E. R. Bowen, Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A., 167 West 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
mount) e 
lenty of 





An American correspondent lets off 
team in the Nation, Sept. 19th, about 
the reporting of Spanish news, spouting, 
There has always been a premium on 
ensationalism. But that does not ex- 
mise the technique of simply inventing 
astory in cold blood to catch the head- 
Imes. The news agencies are the great- 
tt offenders. Many of the sensational 
stories carried by at least one news ser- 
Vice are written, not in Europe, but in 
New York. . . . Can anything be done to 
end the barrage of fake stories? Noth- 
ing, I think, as long as the newspaper 
teader continues to accept everything 
that is printed.” 
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One of the most significant polls of 
il, among the bales of straw votes that 
We going on these days, was that taken 
ti the conservative readers of Reviews 
f Reviews on the question, “Which side 
would you favor in the event of war 
letween Russia and Nazi Germany?” 
The results published in the August 
Ssue show a 2 to 1 bias in favor of 
Russia. Only the farmers favored Ger- 
many, although the vote of the business 
ten was close. The most decisive vote 
Russia was given by the doctors, 114 
fo 30, with only 6 neutral. Writers and 
tlergymen were next in line on the Rus- 
flan side. Teachers were only a little 
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; not too #More sympathetic to Russia than the 
he spirit @verage. There were also a few votes 
sented. [g%m military men, all for Germany. 
ung for- e 
red with } Speaking of Russia, in the September 
portrays ican Mercury there is an_ article 
Czecho ty William Henry Chamberlain who 
ao i Spent several years there as a correspon- 
mNg t for the Christian Science Monitor 
| in id returned with many unfavorable 
sult role to say about the Soviet republics. 
tone ame Be is of his criticism is accurately 
ughs. "pressed in the title, “Paradise Im- 
rings, uned.” To the extent that he knocks 
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down a straw man of his own construc- 
tion, his article is unsound, but the 
shortcomings of Russia he details are 
real and must be borne in mind. 

* 


In the September Review of Reviews, 
read about the Junior Achievement 
companies, a group of business enter- 
prises, organized on a corporate basis, 
with all members between the ages of 
16 and 21. There are 900 companies al- 
together, with 13,000 enrolled. Anyone 
can get in: you simply have to set up a 
business and sell a few shares of stock at 
a low rate to get your working capital. 

a 


The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 50 West 50th St., New York City, 
recently published a classified list of 
social hygiene pamphlets. It was pub- 
lished a little bit too soon to include the 





article by U. S. Surgeon General Thomas 
Parren which Readers Digest reprinted 
from the July Survey Graphic and is 
now circulating in pamphlet form. 


Incidentally, the support which Roose- 
velt has given Dr. Parran’s crusade may 
be one of the reasons why Dr. Valeria 
Parker, who has been one of the most 
distinguished leaders of the women of 
the Republican party, recently moved 
over to the Democrats. Dr. Parker is 
herself the author of several social 
hygiene tracts. 


Another topic in this general field is 
Sterilization, which is the subject of two 
papers in Current History for August. 
One is reprinted from .an article in the 
Calcutta Review by Dr. R. C. Biswas, 
M.S., Ph.D. 








York City. 


Ist prize...... $50 
2nd prize..... $25 


American Drawing Team. 


START 











AN EARLY START HELPS WIN! 


= a 


Reproduction of drawing that won second prize for Bill Smith, 17, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


START DRAWING NOW FOR 
ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC AWARDS! 


Increase your chances of winning one of the Eldorado- 
Scholastic awards! Start drawing now, practice steadily, and 
you'll be surprised how rapidly your work improves. Enter- 
ing this contest will help you get better marks and give you 
a better knowledge of pencil drawing, which is the basis of 
all art and a valuable business asset. In addition, you can 
win cash prizes and awards you'll cherish all your life. Ask 
your instructor about it today or write immediately for full 
details to—Scholastic Magazine, 250 East 43rd St., New 


PRIZES: 


3rd prize...... $15 
5 prizes of $5 each 


PLUS gold emblems for the first three winners and silver 
emblems for those who receive honorable mention. 
pins signify that you are a member of the Eldorado All- 


These 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J10 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


SKETCHING 


TODAY! 
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The HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARD 
for 1937 


High School Artists! Enter now and 
have time to plan and prepare a prize- 
winning drawing! 

Freda Leibovitz, of Girls High School, Philadelphia, 
won second prize in the 1936 contest with this inter- 


esting study. 














PRIZES 


The Colored Drawing 
Inks Division 









Ist prize—$50; 2nd prize—$25; 3rd prize— 
$10 and 5 Honorable Mentions—handsome | 
sets of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks valued 
at $3 the set. 


The Black Drawing Inks Division 


lst prize—$25; 2nd prize—$15; 3rd prize— 
$10; and 5 Honorable Mentions—handsome 
sets of Higgins Colored Drawing Inks valued 
at $3 the set. 


Send coupon for complete rules and description 
of awards. You will also receive valuable sugges- 
tions that will help you develop a prize-winning 
technique. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Please send me (check information desired) 
CT Details of the Higgins Scholastic Award, 
at no obligation. 
Also instruction sheets on 
Mechanical Freehand 


Drawing ] Drawing 
for which I enclose a carton that contained a 
new bottle of Higgins American Drawing Ink. 
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The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name 
and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd 
St., New York City. Manuscripts sub- 
mitted for the Round Table are also 
considered for the Scholastic Awards. 


Pigeons in Autumn 


Golden pigeons slide into the street 

On silver shafts of light which filter 
through 

The golden lacework spread against the 
blue. 

Below are heaps of green and gold where 
feet 

May tread without a sound. No noise 
shall greet 

My weary ears beside the muffled coo 

Of pigeons treading on a scattered few 

Bedraggled leaves beneath their wire 
feet. 


There is a frailty in autumn leaves 
That pigeons realize with wary heart; 


They come in squadrons to this peaceful | 


place, 
when the first small 
breeze bereaves 
A bough of splendor, then they swift 
depart 
In great, wide wheelings to the outer 
space. 
—John Huseby, 17 
Central H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Abigail O'Leary 


But wand’ring 


The Sea, the Sky and the Earth 


This is the time of year 
When earth-colored leaves 
Fall to the hardened soil 
Below the crystalled air; 
When wavering trees 
Coldly sway in the wind 
That twists the earth 

Into deep despair. 


I. L. Dworkowitz, Sec. 8 
Theodore Roosevelt H. S. 
Bronx, New York City 

Peanuts, Popcorn, Peace? 


“Peace is what we want,” 


we say. We're | 


ing. 





ROUND TABLE JW 


and think, we can easily realize that oy 
part in world affairs is almost overwhelm. 





Who is to say, if we don’t, whether the 
United States shall take part in anothe 
European war? Who, if we don’t, is there 
to take part in another such war? Surely 
it is not up to your parents or my parents 
to make such a decision. That decisioni 
ours and so definitely is it ours that many 
older people are conceding us that right, 


but not without supplying their ideas or 
the subject. 


What we must do is apparent. 


winds. 
as now, 
wars!” 


But let’s get down off our soap boxes, 
Let’s show by our actions that we really 
want peace. There are many other ways 
for expressing our desire for peace than 
over the marred bodies of those who dis- 


agree with us. 
—Lois Wilson, 16 


West Seattle (Wash.) High School 


Miss Irene M. Lansing, Teacher 








} 


going to have peace at any price. We'll | 
strike for peace, we'll fight for peace, but | 


we'll have it. We’ll holler for peace, we'll 
antagonize for peace, we'll cause unhappy 
relations between friends, but we’ll get 
our point across, we'll have peace. 

Or will we? Can we go about selling 
the idea of peace to the nation in the 
same way the man in the peanut wagon 
sells popcorn to the circus-goers? Are 
we going to sell peace by hollering as he 
does? Our mission is much more im- 
portant than selling peanuts or popcorn. 
The situation we are attempting to control 
has a vital effect on our future lives—on 
the life of this country. When we stop 





A GREAT CONTEST 


IN LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
WITH SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS 


We 
must determine today that in time of 
war we will not be swayed by emotional 
We must determine to say then, 
“We want no part in European 














Reproduction of 2nd Prize, 
Print, Scholastic Award 1935-36. Pr 


Linoleum Block 
nt by 


bert Stevenso 


Ro n 
Perryville High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Manufacturers of Boston Pencil Sharpeners, Hunt Artist 
——17 


Colors: 


standing achievement. 


USE SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS 


your dealer for Speedball Linoleum Cutters sold 
. Speedball bn = 
i 1 an 


in assortments 
Black, 


ee sure 


1 ink on blocks—Sturdy 


Y here is a great contest for the High School 
Student, because it provides all the pleasure of any 
art un by combining drawing, carving and printing 
of the completed linoleum cut. Begin now—a work 
for perfect hat the print you select to represent 
your effort: ts in the Scholastic Awards will be an oub 
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With three labels from ~ 
tubes of SPEEDBALL Beare 
In iG INKS 


we 2nd our book 
“BLOCK PRINTING WITH LINOLEUM 


FREE ————= 


cent 


will 


— to students interested in t 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING. 
SAVE THIS ADVERTISENMEM 


Pens, and Speedball Products 
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i urates a 
t Company inaug 
cated by the Jesuits @ This year the Strathmore _ ; Peyton” Scholastic 
— Labored twenty years : art o 
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ENTER THE 


AMACO CERAMIC 
AWARD CONTEST 


In addition to the opportunity of win- 
ning substantial cash prizes you are cer- 
tain to obtain valuable experience in 
modeling and ceramics. See announce- 
ment in this issue for complete details 
concerning the Amaco Ceramic Award 
Contest. 


STUDENTS— 

This 64-page profusely illustrated Hand- 
book contains many suggestions for clay 
craft work of all types. Send 10c in 
stamps for your copy. 


TEACHERS— 


Upon receipt of information concerning 
your modeling 
and pottery ac- 
tivities, you will 
receive a compli- 
mentary copy of 
our Handbook, 
as well as a cata- 
log of Amaco 
Ceramic Supplies 
—the most com- 
plete group of 
pottery materials 
obtainable. 





Write School Dept. SM 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








THE SWORD 
OF 
SERGESTUS 


“The Sword of Sergestus,” by Paul 
Anderson, is a dramatization of 





Roman History in ten episodes, 
each a part of one vital story. 
Historical facts become more 


memorable in this work because 
they are offered to the student in 
an exciting fashion. No Latin 
class and no class that touches on 
Roman History should be without 
this authentic, carefully planned 
presentation. 


Illustrated, stiff paper cover. .25c 


Write 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wife of the Hero 


(Continued from page 17) 


eyes. “That funny looking little 
man!” and she felt a rush of indignha- 
tion toward him. 

Then, “Hello,” she said. 

He only half rose, she noticed, and he 
made no effort to help her with her 
coat. Perversely, she made a chore 
of slipping out of its full sleeves and 
arranging it on the back of her chair. 
Then she looked around the little res- 
taurant, at the corrugated tin ceiling, 
at the pink paper roses on a trellis by 
the window, at the tiled floor, and her 
glance stripped the place of glamor. She 
wondered what her mother would say 
if she could see it, her mother who 
always stopped at the Plaza and who 
understood that’ sometimes whimsical 
young people ate at Schrafft’s. 

“How are all the Pelham ladies today 
in their hats and their pastel shades?” 
he asked. 

It was the worst thing he could have 
said. 

“They look all right,” she answered, 
defensively. “What’s the matter with 
them?” 

He looked at the menu and then, curi- 
ously, across the table at her. She 
looked back at him steadily and let 
her gaze fall to his hands and to his 
nails that were too short and looked 
as though he bit them. 

“Some of them are sweet,” she said. 

It seemed to her that he decided with 
almost indecent interest what he was’ 
going to eat. He was always hungry, 
too hungry, and she resented feeling that 
perhaps these dinners with her were the 
best ones he knew. She _ suddenly 
thought of the way he had of pushing 
his plate back when he had finished 
eating. 

“It was perfect in the country today,” 
she told him. “I very nearly called you 
to tell you I wouldn’t be in.” 

“Oh,” he said. “Why didn’t you?” 

“Well, it wasn’t vital. It was just that 
it was so heavenly, and I knew New 
York would be hot and sticky and 
dreadful. You know.” 

“It would have been all right,” he said, 
“if you didn’t want to come in.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “We all 
went to Rye for a swim, and Douglas 
Collins was there. I haven’t seen him 
in ages. He was all scratched up. He’d 
smashed his car, and he was terribly 
funny about it. He’s perfectly crazy. He 
doesn’t care about anything.” 


She shook her head amusedly over 
Douglas Collins. Across the table beside 
Joe’s water glass, she noticed an en- 
velope stuffed with papers and she knew 
that he had brought something to show 
her. 

“Did I ever tell you about the time we 
all went to Coney Island all the way 
from Pelham in a taxi? I don’t know 
what made us, except that it seemed like 
a good idea at the time. Anyway, we 
took this terrible old cab and the 
driver’s name was Cecil something. Im- 
agine a taxi driver being named Cecil! 
None of the windows would open and 
Douglas put his hand through one and 
smashed the glass. It was funny.” 


Joe’s head was bent too close to 
plate as he ate. “Why can’t he tak@ 
me?” she thought indignantly. “ 
can’t he talk in just a silly sort of way 
He’s waiting for me to be quiet so hp 
can begin telling me about himg 
again.” 

She gave a suppressed little yay, 
“Do you know, I think I’m sleepy! 
maybe it’s because this place is hot, | 
was telling Jeanie about this place an 
she adored it. Once this boy took Jeanie 
just for fun to a little Rumanian pla 
on Second Avenue and = she wa 
thrilled!” She nodded toward the trellis 
“I told her about the roses,” she said 
And laughed. 

“Did you tell her about me?” 

“Oh,” she said. “Jeanie loves hearing 
about you. You fascinate her.” . 

She pushed her food about the plate 
with her fork. It was a veal cutlet coy- 
ered thickly with tomato sauce. “lm 
not hungry,” she told him. “I dont 
know how you can eat in this weather” 

“T didn’t have any lunch,” he said. 

“We ate on the beach. A lot of ter- 
rible things.” 

“Look, Libby,” Joe said. “I want to 
tell you something. I have a chance to 
do some tutoring. This fellow is no 
darned good, but his old man is dead 
set on having him be a doctor, and I 
thought I’d talk it over with you and see 
if you minded.” 

“See if I minded?” she repeated. “Why 
should I mind? I mean, if you can 
get this job, I suppose you have to,” 

“Well, you see, Ill be tutoring him in 
the evenings mostly. I won’t be able to 
see you much.” 

“Life is real, Life is earnest,” she 
said. She leaned back in her chair and 
looked at him. “I used to have a funny 
teacher. And every time I did anything 
half-way decent, he used to say it was 
very commendable. So I think what 
you’re going to do is very commend- 
able.” 

She took a sip of her water, but the 
water was warm and the glass felt 
greasy. “Now then,” she said, “Tell me 
about it.” 

But he was silent for so long that she 
began to talk again and her voice 
sounded unpleasant to her. “Jeanie and 
I have been deviling Mother to take us 
somewhere. Of course, we're having 
loads of fun, but I think every once in 
a while anybody’s apt to get restless. 
We thought it would be fun to just get 
in the car and start off somewhere. 


Maybe Canada or some place like that.” 
It seemed to her that she talked on 


and on. She told him about the young- 


est Owen boy getting tight at the dub 
and waking up the next morning on the 


fifth tee; she told him about the Harrises 


who had only been married four months 
and were getting a divorce, and that 
“Nina Harris is no fool, though, shes 


going to ask for plenty of alimony, 


she'll get it, too”; she told him about 
middle-aged Harvey Lyon who had 
simply walked out on his wife, but “you 
couldn’t blame him much. She was this 
perfect mouse, and he’d stood her for 
fifteen years”; she told him that the 
Marsdens had had another baby and 


“weren’t they foolish? Because the 


posted at the club even”; she told him 
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hat Jeanie didn’t want to go back to 


the same school and had threatened to 


herself kicked out if her mother 
made her go. Her talk was a cruel 
aricature of the sort of talk she had 
heard all her life. 

But it gave her a queer sense of ex- 
hilaration and for a while she enjoyed 
listening to herself and watching Joe’s 
face. She remembered a book she had 
read once about a woman who deliber- 
itely disillusioned the man she was in 
ve with for his own good, and it made 
er feel hard and unnatural. 

Outside the restaurant, standing in the 
¢reet, Joe asked, “What would you like 
t) do? Would you like to see a movie 
o something?” 

It was the first time he had suggested 
ding anything. Usually, they sat and 
tilked, or, rather, he talked and she 
Istened until it was time for her train 
tp leave. There was something about 
lis asking her what she wanted to do 
flat made her collapse completely. “I 
n't know,” she said. “I think I’m 
tred. I think I want to go home.” 

They started walking toward the sub- 

” she asked, “may we take a 


In the taxi, they sat far apart, Joe 
with his face set looking out the win- 
bw. If he would only, she thought, 
tke my hand or kiss me now, every- 
thing would be all right. I could tell 
him then. I could tell him what I’ve 
de. At the station, after he paid the 
diver, she touched his arm. 

“Joe,” she said, “don’t come any far- 
ter with me. I’m going to get a maga- 
me or something. And I want to calli 
wm this girl I know. I promised her I 
wuld.” 

He stood there looking miserably at 
he. “Libby,” he asked. ‘“What’s the 
matter?” 

She looked back at him brightly. 
‘Why, nothing,” she told him, her voice 
suprised and puzzled. 

“Well, I'll telephone you. Shall I?” 
But she could only keep on looking at 
him brightly, and touch his hand before 
she walked away. Once, going down 
the steps, she almost turned and ran 
ack, but she hurried on until she was 
sated in the train and it was too late. 
It was quite a while before the train 
pilled out, and she sat there in the dark 
it station wanting to cry. 

Ive done something terrible, she 
ought. What kind of girl am I? What 

lever happen to me now? Nothing 

can ever happen to me now. How 

t heroes’ wives made? 


Reprinted from People Are Fascinat- 
y, by Sally Benson, Copyright, 1936, by 

ission of the author and of Covici- 
fede, Inc., publishers. 








Journatism pupris run a clipping ser- 
for all the schools at Boise (Idaho) 
School, under Teacher Dwight E. 
ell. Newspapers and magazines, 
ted by these pupils over the last five 
8, have supplied thousands of illus- 
ative items to every teacher in the 
dol. Meanwhile, the pupils with the 
ors learn to weigh and classify in- 
mation, besides broadening their per- 
tive of world affairs. 


3, 1936 


Panama Puzzle 
(March of Events Around the World) 


Little Panama recently held an elec- 
tion for the Presidency. The new Presi- 
dent is to be inaugurated on November 
3, but most observers expect trouble be- 
fore then. It all started because the two 
chief candidates for President were 
named Juan Demosthenes Arosemena 
and Domingo Diaz Arosemena. Thou- 
sands of voters had been coached to 
“vote for Arosemena.” This confusion 
was caused by the fact that according 
to Latin-American custom, if you are a 
man and your name is the same as your 
father’s, you add your mother’s initial 
to your regular name. 

Juan Demosthenes Arosemena had 
been known as that in Panama since 


Arosemena was his father’s name. But 
his opponent had been known as Dom- 
ingo Diaz, or as Domingo Diaz A., and 
spelled out his mother’s name in order 
to get Juan Arosemena’s votes. The 
ballots were locked up by the Grand 
Electoral Jury while the politicians 
quarreled. Finally, President Harmodio 
Arias, who favors Juan D. Arosemena, 
reorganized the Electoral Jury to suit 
himself and the Jury declared that J. D. 
Arosemena was elected President by 42,- 
000 votes to 40,000. Domingo Diaz A. 
is being supported by the wealthy Fran- 
ciso Arias (not Harmodio) and these 
men may try to gain the Presidency by 
force. According to the terms of a 
treaty which the United States signed 
with Panama when we built the Panama 
Canal, we have a right to send troops 
into that nation to preserve order. 
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q A can win $25.00 cash! 


of this 


**MR. PEANUT’’ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Ru 


Just fill in the last line 
Limerick! 


Enter the Planters 
Limerick Contest 





1st Prize 
2nd Prize......+ 15.00 
3rd Prize. 


4th Prize......15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Men- 
tions—1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed Plantes 
Peanuts. 


You 














1—Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2—Write an appropriate last line for the limerick 
above. The last syllable in the line should rhyme 
with lot. 


8—Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrap- 
per bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 


soo 


ture securely to your entry. 


4—Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 
Floor, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, January 9th, 1987. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


5—Prizes will be awarded on the basis of clever- 
ness, rhyme and rhythm and neatness. 


6—Judge’s decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, February 6th, 1937, 
issue. In the event of a tie for any prize offered, 
a prize identical with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 











GEE, EDDIE, | WISH | HAD A SWELL SCHOOL 
RING LIKE YOURS, BUT THEY'RE SO EXPENSIVE. 








NOT IF You BUY 
PARKER'S QU/NK 
AND ACT a. 

JACK, 


GET YOUR 


HIGH SCHOOL, “PREP” 
OR COLLEGE RING 


bearing official seai or school letters 


Certified $2.00 Value 


ONLY 25¢ 


with the purchase 
of a bottle of 


J 
uink 


at 1ic—Total 40c... YOU SAVE $1.75 


Listen, fellows! This amazing offer is made by 
the Parker Pen Co., solely. to introduce Parker 
Quink—the miracle ink that cleans your pen as 
it writes—a Parker or any other pen. For Quink 
dissolves sediment left by pen-clogging inks. 
ey dries ON — 31% faster, yet does 

OT dry in your 

Get a bottle of ~~ 7" ink today for 15c 
from any store selling ink. Tear off the box-top 
and on the back write the FULL name of your 
High School, Preparatory, Military, or Normal 
School, or College; also ring SIZE and style 
wanted (man’s or woman’s), and your name 
and address.” Then mail box-top with 25 cents 

in coin to The Parker Pen Co., Dept. 

742, Janesville, Wis. Don’t delay. 
This offer is confined to U.S. A. and 
continues to December 31, 1936, if 
supply lasts. Rings for grade schools 
not includ 


Here's How 


TO WIN THE SCHOLASTIC 


PLASTIC WOOD AWARD 











Send for the Free booklets on ‘‘Modeling | 


and Puppet Making’”’ and learn how to make 
a prize winning model out of Genuine Plastic 
Wood, the new sensational modeling medi- 
um. Genuine Plastic Wood is wood in putty 
form; 


any shape desired; it is hard, 


when dry 


can be molded with the hands into | 


permanent wood that can be carved to in- | 


sure finer details, can be painted, will not 
chip, crack or break like other modeling 
mediums, will last a lifetime. 


CASH AWARDS 


For the best. creative ability in modeling 
any chosen object, prizes of $25, $15, $10; 
and five prizes of $2.50 
each will be awarded. 
The A. S. Boyle Company 
(Inc.), 1934 Dana Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PLASTIC WOOO 
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Home Grown Adverbs 


A teacher in our Homewood School 
was instructing her “6B” class and 
placing special emphasis on adjectives 
and adverbs. After the lesson, a pupil 
who feared something had been omitted 
asked, “What about these Anthony Ad- 
verbs we hear so much about lately?” 
—Pittsburgh School Bulletin. 

* 


Full Stop.—The genius of a local man 
had carried him to big success in busi- 
ness without much aid of education. 

He was asked to distribute the prizes 
at a school, and made the usual speech 
of good counsel. 

“Now, boys,” he said, 
ber that education is a great thing. 
There’s nothing like education. Take 
arithmetic. Through education we learn 
that twice two makes four, that twice 
six makes twelve, that seven sevens 
make—and then there’s geography.”— 
El Paso World Herald. 

* 


Notes from school papers collected 
from near and far: 








“always remem- 


The principal parts of the eye are the 
mote and the beam. 





The hardships of the Puritans were 
what they came over in. 





The American government finally de- 
cided to put all the Indians in reservoirs. 





Woman is the animal which possesses 
the greatest attachment for man. 





In order to keep milk from turning 
sour it should be kept in the cow. 





Fiction are books which are fixed on 
the shelves and cannot be removed. 





Chicago is almost at the bottom of 
Lake Michigan. 





A millennium is an insect with many 
more legs than a centennial. 


rad 
on 


“They say Clark Gable made a pass 
at her.” 
—Judge 





























ELECTIO 
HANDBOOK 


A Rich Course 
in Citizenship 


This fall the student will find himself i 
the midst of the most colorful politica 
period in American history. On all sides, a 
home, in the street, in the daily news, hi 
will be absorbing the excitement of electiog 
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SPONSORS TWO DIVISIONS OF 
THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS * 


| Th h prizes- 
UTS Se RCIP NES! 550, $25 and sic. 


and five prizes of 
$4 “Prang” Tempera Color Sets for the best examples of 
advertising art, including posters, car cards, covers for ad- 
vertising booklets, mailing pieces, labels or any other kind 
of advertisng matter involving lettering and pictorial treat- 
ment (with the exception of package or container designs). 
Drawings may be done with paper or artist’s board, white 
or colored, with tempera, water color, crayon, chalk or 
cut paper. , 


Cash prizes of $50, 

APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS (een 

five prizes of $4 

“Prang” Tempera Color Sets for the best examples of 

applied art -- designs applied to fabric, wood, craft board 

or other material with the exception of leather or metal, 

using crayon, water color, tempera, chalk crayon, colored 
paper; or a combination of these mediums. 





I ee 


To help you win, we offer 
this valuable folio free. 
lt contains helpful infor- 
mation, hints and ideas to 


(Note: If your entry is used as a Christmas gift, borrow it for the wood - par aya rn 


contest! It will be returned, and it may win you that prize!) ner. Send for it today. 








USE “TUNED PALET”“” COLORS 
For brilliantly true-toned results 


There is a difference in the colors you use! Choose 
your materials as carefully as the professionals -- insist 
on the accurate colors that are “tuned” to work to- 











gether - mix and blend perfectly without muddiness. 
*scte* on “Tuned Palet” colors. 


NED PALET“ PRODUCTS 
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3 spar Ever,» Art” Papers “Crayograph” Pressed Crayons 
. “Ambrite” Colored Chalk Crayons  “Kindograph” Pressed Wax Crayons 
ae Lecturers’ Crayons “Pastello” Pastel Crayons ee 
“Freart” Chalk Crayons “Prang” Water Colors 
irae 
eal “Crayonex” Wax Crayons “Prang” Tempera Colors 
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COACHES DON’T ALWAYS AGREE on tact or tactics, Ohio State, and Harry Kipke, of University of Michigan. 
but they do agree on how to keep physically fit. Postum is a wholesome drink, containing no caffein. It 

And one of the training rules which most of them en- is simply whole wheat and bran roasted and slightly 
force is: “Don’t drink coffee!” sweetened. 

James Phelan, football coach at University of Washing- Try Postum. You'll love its cheering warmth and its full, 
ton explains: “The caffein in coffee too often causes ner- rich, satisfying flavor. Try Postum-made-with-milk ...it’s 
vousness, indigestion and loss of sleep!” a delightful, steaming beverage...and it’s one of the most 

But, because a hot drink is desirable with meals, Coach _ nourishing drinks in the world. 

Phelan urges his athletes to “Drink Postum instead!” Follow the advice of America’s leading football coaches! 

A great many other famous coaches do the same thing— Drink Postum...the training-table bevera, 2! Tt is a prod-” 
including Andy Kerr, of Colgate, Francis A. Schmidt, of uct of General Food>. 





GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. Seh. 10-38 
FREE BOOK ON FOOTBALL! Please send me my free copy of the booklet, “How to get more Thrills 


out of Football!” 
“How to get more Thrills out of Football!” is a Name 
book you'll want to read! This little book, written by 
two of America’s foremost experts, will double the fun 


you get out of the game. Send the coupon for your City State ae 
FREE copy! Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live in Canada, address: 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 

(This offer expires Dec. 31, 1936) 
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